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HE defeat and resignation of M. Briand is more 
inconvenient than important. It seems pretty 
clear that if he does not himself return to the 
highest office with a new Cabinet, M. Briand will accept 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and that even if that 
should not happen, his policy will be pursued by his 
successors. ‘There is no reason as yet to fear that the 
provisional agreements recently reached at The Hague 
are in serious jeopardy. There is danger, of course. 
The Young Plan, as modified by the efforts of Mr. 
Snowden, is not popular either in Berlin or in Paris. On 
the face of it that is evidence of its substantial wisdom 
and impartiality, but with Stresemann suddenly dead 
and Briand suddenly out of office there is a risk of con- 
fusion if of nothing worse. These two men could cer- 
tainly have put through the thing that they had agreed 
upon, but whether a Tardieu and a Curtius can do it 
remains to be seen. Commonsense, however, is_ be- 
ginning to count nowadays, even in Paris. M. Poincaré 
has approved the conclusions of The Hague Conference 
and it is not very likely that any governmental changes 
can upset them. They are so obviously sensible and 
necessary. A year ago the situation would have been 
dangerous, but the French know very well that 
MacDonald, Henderson and Snowden are not Baldwin, 
Churchill and Chamberlain, that no piteous or subtle 
chicanery will help them, and that they must now 
face the facts of the situation. And, knowing that, we 
may confidently expect that they will be sensible. 
* * * 
The attempt of the German Nationalists to obtain a 
national plebiscite on the rejection of the Young Plan 
has received what may well be a fatal check by the 








action of President Hindenburg in condemning the 
clause in the Nationalist manifesto which threatens 
members of the Government with penal servitude. 
General Hindenburg, who since the first day of his 
election has carried out his functions as President with 
exemplary impartiality and with a strict regard for the 
dictates of his own conscience and his oath to the Con- 
stitution, has done his best to keep his name out of the 
present controversy. But on this occasion the attitude 
of the Nationalists left him no choice and he has been 
forced to intervene and to register a well-merited protest. 
His action must result in the defeat of the Nationalist 
project and probably in its complete discomfiture. 
Once more Herr Hugenberg, the Nationalist press king, 
has proved himself an unfortunate prophet, and much 
as he may dislike President Hindenburg, there is no 
sign even in Nationalist circles that he will ever replace 
that genial soldier in the popular affection. President 
Hindenburg was elected on the Nationalist vote. To-day 
his unbiased neutrality has cost him some of the 
Nationalist favour. Were there a Presidential election 
to-morrow, however, he would receive far more votes 
from the Republicans and the Socialists than he would 
lose to the disgruntled Nationalists. 


* * * 


Lord Birkenhead has written to the press a letter in 
which he says that he learns, upon indisputable evidence, 
“that some governmental statement in relation to 
India is contemplated before the Simon Commission 
presents its report.” In this matter, he asserts, 
‘* Parliament and Government alike are functi officio and 
must remain so until the Commission reports. ... The 
decision of the Commission must not in any respect be 
affected by outside comments or explanations,” and a 
Government announcement would be “ equally improper 
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and perilous.” Lord Birkenhead is unduly disturbed. 
It may be taken for granted, as we have said before, 
that if a statement is made by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, it can only be in the nature of a 
cautious addendum, in general terms, to the declaration 
of 1917, which defined the goal of British policy as 
a self-governing India to be attained through the 
development of provincial autonomy. Lord Birken- 
head’s point about the impropriety of forestalling the 
report of a Commission with which all three parties are 
identified is not in dispute. An announcement of the 
kind that the Government clearly has in mind would 
not complicate the issue or embarrass the Simon 
Commission in the least. It is plain, however, from 
the tone of the Indian press, influenced not a little by 
statements coming from Dr. Annie Besant on her return 
to India from England, that the Indian public has been 
led to expect a pledge in respect of Dominion status, 
going far beyond anything the present Government has 
any power or intention of promising. 


* * * 


The ludicrous incident of the Shearer ‘“ secret 
document ” has at last been cleared up in detail, the 
New York press having been curiously slow in working 
out the clues. Three weeks ago, when Mr. Shearer had 
told the Senate Committee that his document was a 
secret report on British propaganda in America by the 
former head of British Intelligence, and Sir William 
Wiseman had described it as an absurd forgery, we 
pointed out that it was not a British document at all 
but a well-known New York jeu d’esprit of ten years 
ago. Long extracts were printed in the New York 
Times just as the Senate Committee was reassembling 
after Mr. MacDonald’s visit, and the document so called 
was identified as The Re-Conquest of America, a pamphlet 
written by Dr. William Maloney, a former British officer 
who at the end of the war was active in the Irish 
republican movement. For some years past Dr. Maloney 
has been practising as a nerve specialist in New York, 
wasting upon the idle rich of Park Avenue the dis- 
tinguished talent which, as his pamphlet proves, might 
have carried him to an enviable place among the small 
company of first-rate political satirists. It must be 
said for him that he did the best he could for his Irish 
and American readers by making his skit as extravagant 
as could be; but, as the astounding Shearer proves, the 
ironic style of the tract covered up, at any rate from 
senatorial eyes, the wild nonsense of its substance. 


* * * 


The main outlines of the legislative programme 
proposed by the Government for the coming session of 
Parliament are now fairly clear. The measures already 
definitely announced give every promise of keeping 
Members busy for some time tocome. The new Pensions 
Bill and Mr. Greenwood’s Housing and Slum Clearance 
Bill are likely to be the longest, embodying the largest 
mass of administrative provisions; but it by no means 
follows that they will absorb the largest amount of 
parliamentary time. The proposed mining legislation 
is certain to be controversial, and will probably provoke 
a good deal of speech-making. There is sure to be 


strong difference of opinion over the details of Miss 
Bondfield’s Bill for amending the unemployment in- 
surance systems so as to find a new formula in place 
of the much abused “not genuinely seeking work.” 
The Bill for ratifying the Washington Hours Convention 
will probably go through without a great deal of friction, 
though it is certain to be opposed; but the Bill designed 
to amend the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 will inevitably 
encounter protracted opposition in whatever form it is 
drafted. For that reason it will have to be introduced 
at the earliest possible moment—and also for the reason 
that in the course of its progress to the Statute Book 
it may require the assistance of the Parliament Act 
involving a delay of over two years. 

* * * 

The Prime Minister’s visit to Canada appears to have 
made a difference to the tone of comment on the prospect 
of real results arising from Mr. Thomas’s recent tour. 
The Times correspondent in Canada, for example, seems 
now to be taking quite seriously the suggestion of some 
form of bulk exchange of British coal for Canadian 
wheat. The difficulty, it is pointed out, is that the 
Canadian wheat-growers are not prepared to send 
wheat to England unless it has been definitely bought 
in advance, and accordingly it is of no use to offer 
them merely facilities for storing wheat on this side, if 
they choose to send it at their own risk. The question 
is whether it is possible to arrange definite terms of bulk 
purchase, which might involve the Government itself 
entering the market as a buyer. Discussions, it appears, 
have been proceeding between the British Government 
and the Liverpool wheat importers; and the proposal 
that the Government should itself buy and store grain 
in bulk has been considered. This would be, of course, 
a very far-reaching departure, to which one would expect 
the private importers to be strongly opposed. But if 
the increase of our exports to Canada can be secured 
by increasing the imports of Canadian goods into this 
country, and this cannot be brought about through the 
ordinary commercial channels, the doing of it by direct 
Government action certainly cannot be ruled out, though 
the machinery set up for any such purpose would need 
to be devised with great care. 

* * * 


The report of the delegation of British business men 
which visited Soviet Russia early this year has now been 
published. This representative delegation would appear 
to have very little doubt that trade with Russia offers 
quite enough prospects to be well worth pursuing. 
Russian industry is getting upon its feet as fast as the 
searcity of capital allows. It is, on the whole, well 
managed, though it suffers badly from a shortage of 
technicians and of highly-skilled labour. The real 
obstacle to progress lies in the shortage of liquid capital 
resources. This means, in plain language, that there 
are plenty of orders available for foreign, including 
British producers, but that these orders will have to 
be carried out on extended credit terms. There is, of 
course, nothing new in this. The development of 


British overseas trade throughout the past century has 
depended largely on lending undeveloped countries the 
wherewithal to buy our goods, and then getting paid 
back out of the increased production which our loans 
This has not meant, in the past, 


have made possible. 
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the Government lending the money, which has been 
advanced either by private investors or through trade 
credits. It need not now involve any State loan to 
Russia; but it is bound to involve the extension of 
special credits to British firms engaged in Russian 
trade. The restoration of diplomatic relations is 
regarded, on the Russian side, as a necessary first step. 
It is also necessary on our side; for Russia will clearly 
not hold herself obliged to pay her debts to any country 
that refuses to recognise her existence. Recognition is 
therefore, as the report points out, a necessary first 
step towards the expansion of Anglo-Russian trade. 
x * ** 


The urgent problem of maternal mortality was 
discussed again at a Conference in London this week. 
We are glad to know that there is a general stirring of 
public opinion, and that some little progress is being 
made in dealing with this evil. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
last year set up two committees—one to consider the 
training of midwives, and the other to explore the 
whole problem of maternal mortality. The first has 
already issued its report; the second is still at work. 
Meanwhile, the facts and the figures are still deplorable. 
Last year nearly 8,000 women died in childbirth in 
this country, and a large proportion of those deaths 
were preventable. There are not enough maternity 
beds; medical and nursing treatment is inadequate; 
maternity benefit under the Health Insurance Act is 
too small; and last, but not least, the local authorities 
are not troubling themselves to provide proper services. 
Mr. Greenwood, the Minister of Health, in addressing 
the Conference, stressed this point, and promised that 
he would do all in his power to stimulate the laggards 
among the borough and county councils. He hinted 
also at comprehensive plans for the reform of the 
public health system in the near future, which might 
go far towards the solution of the maternal mortality 
problem. We shall await his plans with interest and 
hope. But the local authorities should not spend the 
waiting period in twiddling their thumbs. They can, 
if they choose, prevent many deaths by exercising the 
powers they have already got. 

* * * 


The announcement that the Piccadilly Tube is to be 
extended definitely to Southgate, and possibly also via 
Wood Green to Enfield, follows hard upon the decision 
to electrify the main line from London to Brighton. It 
is also stated that the plans of the other main-line rail- 
ways for the use of the capital sum released by the 
remission of the passenger tax are now in Mr. Thomas’s 
hands, and that they include considerable further 
electrification of suburban lines. A westward ex- 
tension of the Piccadilly Tube from Hammersmith is 
also said to be under consideration. In short, there is 
every sign that the problem of London traffic is about 
to be seriously tackled on its railway side. The pro- 
vision of further tube facilities for North London is, of 
course, long overdue; and both this and the other 
suburban railway developments will do something to 
decrease immediate congestion on the roads. They are 
also, however, practically certain to speed up house- 
building in the districts receiving the improved facilities, 
and so to create before long a new problem. Railway 
development in London is highly necessary; but it 
can do next to nothing in the long run towards relieving 
pressure on the roads. Mr. Morrison, as Minister of 

Tansport, has already some considerable schemes of 
Toad improvement in London, including a new Thames 
Tunnel as well as the Charing Cross scheme, under con- 
sideration. But the problem is still growing much 
faster than it is being solved; and the attempts at 


solution are still far too apt to be conceived piecemeal, 
and without regard to the magnitude of the problem 
as a whole. 

* * * 


With the rejection by the operatives of the employers’ 
revised proposals for reductions in wages, the hope of 
any peaceful solution of the crisis in the wool and 
worsted trades seems to have disappeared. The con- 
ference of the two sides has broken up without making 
any arrangement for a further meeting; and at least one 
Trade Union, whose members occupy a key position in 
the mills, has already ordered a stoppage of work for a 
fixed date in the near future. The employers, on their 
side, while they have made no general move over the 
whole industry, have already begun posting notices of 
wage reductions in a considerable number of mills, and 
announce that the hope of any general wage agreement 
has now to be abandoned. It looks, then, as if the 
industry is almost certain to drift into a widespread 
stoppage during the next few weeks. Even if there is no 
general attempt to enforce reductions, there will be 
attempts in enough sections of the industry to dislocate 
production and to react even on those which are not 
directly involved. The employers’ claim is that reduced 
wages are necessary in order to save a large part of the 
industry from collapse. The Unions reply sceptically that 
they very much doubt if the reductions will really bring 
any increase in trade. If, as seems likely, a widespread 
stoppage occurs, it will not greatly affect the public 
as consumer; for there are large stocks on hand. But it 
will cause very serious distress in Yorkshire, where two 
of the three main industries of the county—coal and 
metal work—are already in a bad way. The most 
obvious suggestion is that resort should be had to 
arbitration; but this has been rejected already by the 
employers. Perhaps, now that the situation has become 
really threatening, the Ministry of Labour can induce 
them to change their minds. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: With the Dail in 
session again, Free State politics ought to become more 
lively. There are, it is true, fewer contentious measures 
than usual, and the Government appears to have framed 
its legislative programme so as to reduce to a minimum 
Bills that might provoke acute party conflict. From 
the discussions at the Fianna Fail convention it is easy 
to deduce that its leaders have no real hope of turning 
out Ministers in the near future. Mr. de Valera has 
certainly not improved his chances by his quarrel with 
Labour, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
Dail debates will be enlivened by the recriminations in 
which the two main Opposition groups have been 
indulging during the recess. Even if circumstances 
made it possible to defeat Mr. Cosgrave, it may be 
doubted whether there would be much eagerness to 
seize the opportunity. Fianna Fail’s very competent 
election experts are well aware that they have no hope 
of carrying enough seats to obtain an independent 
majority, and worse still, the party funds are at too low 
an ebb to make it safe to fight a General Election. It 
was frankly admitted at the Fianna Fail convention that, 
except in a few areas, the collections for political work 
have not been satisfactory. There is not much doubt 
that other parties find it equally hard to squeeze money 
out of their supporters, who, if they agree about nothing 
else, regard it as outrageous that with an Irish Parliament 
in being, their politics should cost them more. This 
attitude is the more distressing to Mr. de Valera, as now 
that he is settling down as a semi-constitutional politi- 
cian, American backers, who were willing to pay so long 
as he could provide them with thrills, have resolutely 
buttoned up their pockets. 


B 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


To: Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Pensions 
Bill will come up for Second Reading next 
week, and we do not suppose Mr. Greenwood 
will have much difficulty in piloting it through this and 
the later stages. It is a large and, indeed, generous 
measure, which brings in the vast majority of the widows 
who were excluded under Mr. Churchill’s Act in 1925, 
and remedies besides a number of minor anomalies. 
The provision for half a million new pensioners will, of 
course, impose a considerable expense on the Exchequer. 
The estimated cost is £47,300,000 for the period down 
to 1986, £51,000,000 for the next ten years, and there- 
after a gradually diminishing sum that will reach its 
minimum of about £600,000 in 1970. These figures have 
caused some little agitation in the breasts of well-to-do 
{ citizens who hanker after cheaper ways of being kind to 
»the poor. But dogs cannot be fed on their own tails, 
and if the destitute widows and orphans are to have 
enough to live on, it is evident that the State will have 
to make its contribution. The critics, however they may 
grumble, recognise that; and Conservatives admit that 
there can be no objection in principle to what is no more 
than a logical supplement of their own measure passed 
in the last Parliament. It is, as we think, not merely a 
justifiable Bill, but a necessary one. Its expense— 
though £8,000,000 a year for the first six years, and 
£5,000,000 for the next decade, may seem more than 
a bagatelle—is not really serious. It is certain that far 
bigger sums than this will presently have to be found 
by the Exchequer for the extension of the social services, 
whatever Government may be in power. 

It is, indeed, not so much about this present Bill as 
about what may follow it that the Conservatives feel 
anxiety. The Minister of Health has made it known 
that he is surveying the whole field of social insurance, 
with a view to large reforms. Precisely what he has it 
in his mind to propose when he has made his survey, 
we do not know. But we can guess at a good deal in the 
light of familiar facts and of Labour principles and 
pledges. Our existing system of social insurance is 
now firmly established and accepted by all parties, save 
on the one point of who should pay the premiums. 
That is, of course, a very important point. But the 
desire of the Labour Party—or a section of it, for the 
Party is not absolutely at one on this—to exempt the 
workers from any contributions, is not likely to be 
fulfilled, or even seriously pressed, at the present 
juncture. This Government, and in all probability 
several succeeding Labour Governments, will have 
willy-nilly to be content with the triple contributory 
system. But that does not mean that there is not a 
great deal to be done with it. Improvements and ex- 
tensions are urgently required in the three existing 
branches of national insurance—health, unemployment 
and pensions. And the whole system wants unifying 


by the addition of other branches of insurance whose 
administration has for long been highly unsatisfactory. 
The Government will, of course, have to do something 
about unemployment insurance—every Government has 
been faced with this problem for the last ten years and 
more—though whether it will succeed in removing all 
the grievances and difficulties may well be doubted. 


It cannot, we fear, in present circumstances do more than 
tinker. In the case of health insurance, on the other 
hand, there is a clear call for drastic amendments 
which will extend benefits and improve administrative 
machinery. The Royal Commission, which reported 
a couple of years ago, pointed out glaring defects in the 
system. The money benefits, alike for sickness and 
maternity, are inadequate. The medical treatment is 
nothing like as good as it ought to be. There is no 
provision for dependants or for juveniles between the 
ages of 14 and 16. As for the administration of the 
Act, it was severely criticised by the whole Commission, 
and the Minority in their Report singled out the 
Approved Societies for special condemnation. The 
Approved Society system, they said, “ is a hindrance to 
the development of a complete public health policy, 
inasmuch as it is primarily concerned with the distribu- 
tion of cash benefits without the slightest relationship to 
public activities affecting the need for these benefits,” 
and they recommended—trightly, we think—that the 
functions of the Societies should be transferred to the 
proper local authorities. 

Outside the State system there lie two other schemes 
of provision for misfortune—workmen’s compensation 
and burial insurance. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts do, of course, provide for fairly substantial payments 
to those who suffer by accidents or industrial diseases, 
and they are on the face of them not directly concerned 
with insurance. But in fact they have led to a general 
adoption of insurance on the part of employers. Un- 
fortunately, however, general does not mean universal, 
since there is no statutory obligation to insure, and the 
result is that many victims of accidents fail to get the 
compensation to which they are entitled, for the simple 
reason that their employers have not the money to pay 
them. Nor is this all. The commercial insurance 
companies which undertake employers’ liability business 
are for various reasons not suitable bodies. They are 
naturally more concerned with making profits than with 
seeing that the workman gets the strictest justice, and 
their administration expenses are notoriously far too 
high in relation to the benefits paid. There is a strong 
case, therefore, for a State-administered system which 
would operate both more fairly and more cheaply. 
Still stronger is the case for including burial insurance in 
the State system. Until quite recently this burial 
insurance business was a crying scandal, and though as 
a result of a Government inquiry there is now a certain 
measure of State control, it is still deplorable enough. 
The competition of the industrial insurance companies, 
with their tens of thousands of canvassers and agents, 
the formidable management expenses, the high pre- 
miums, and the number (something like 5 million every 
year) of lapsed policies, point to a volume of waste, 
exploitation and misery, which no intelligent person can 
defend. 

There remains a more controversial question. Should 
our national insurance system be completed by a scheme 
of children’s allowances? There are powerful argu- 
ments in favour of “ family endowment,” and the most 
powerful, in our opinion, is that there seems to be no 
other way at present, or in the foreseeable future, of 
ensuring a decent nurture for millions of working-class 
children. There are whole sections of wage-earners in 
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agriculture and industry whose earnings are inadequate 
to feed and clothe and house properly a family of man 
and wife and three children. And there is no prospect 
of such a rise of wages as would bring their incomes 
up to anything like a level of civilised comfort—say, 
the Rowntree “ Human Needs Standard,” which at 
present money values would mean about three guineas 
a week for two adults and three children. Three main 
methods of paying family allowances have been proposed. 
The employers in each industry might provide the fund; 
the State might pay children’s pensions as it now pays 
non-contributory old-age pensions; or there might be 
a contributory insurance scheme, on the lines of the 
health and unemployment and 
schemes. 

The first of these is, we believe, undesirable on several 
grounds, both of principle and of administrative con- 
venience. The third, though it appears to be the line 
of least resistance, would entail a burden on industry 
which both employers and workers would be little 
disposed to shoulder. Indeed, the workers in general 
could not reasonably be expected to pay the contribu- 
tions that would be necessary for any scale of allowances 
worth talking about. The State scheme is the best, 
from the point of view of social justice as well as of 
practicability. But will a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
think it practicable to raise anything from £100,000,000 
to £200,000,000 a year for this purpose? Mr. Snowden 
certainly will not—at present at any rate. Nor, of 
course, even if he did see his way to it, should we expect 
a Family Endowment Bill to figure in the King’s Speech ; 
for the Labour Party has not yet made up its mind 
whether it wants such a Bill. It is, however, agreed— 
and here it no doubt has many supporters in other 
parties—in wanting extensions of the social services 
which will give benefits in kind to children of the 
working class. That, it may be argued, is really an 
alternative method to a system of cash payments by 
the State. Some consider it a better alternative, 
partly on the ground that collective provision would 
result in better value being got for the money, partly 
because it is capable of gradual application and 
development. 

We may hope, then, that Mr. Greenwood’s survey will 
lead to a thorough overhauling of social insurance, 
provided that this Government remains in office for 
its full term—or for two or three years. That over- 
hauling will mean some saving, and some additional 
expense—ultimately, no doubt, a large additional 
expense. For our part we do not see any reason to 
grudge the required millions, so long as what they are 
required for is making a more healthy and efficient 
nation. In any case, whether we like it or not, we shall 
have to put our hands in our pockets. The principle 
of using taxation to reduce inequalities of income has 
evidently come to stay, and it will not be got rid of by 
the raising of the bogy of ‘ Socialism.” The only 
difference between a Labour Government and a Con- 
servative Government in this matter, we may safely 
predict, will be that the one will want to go faster and 
the other slower. But if any Conservative Government 


thinks to reverse the engines, or to stand still, its life 
will be short. 


widows’ pensions 


MR. MACDONALD IN AMERICA 


New York: October 16th. 
OUBTLESS the details of the diplomatic mission 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the United States 
have been cabled at great length; but it is, as 
I think, still highly desirable to emphasise the general effect 
of the Prime Minister’s remarkable voyage. Nothing short 
of a revolution in Anglo-American relations is in process; 
and it is probable that, in the retrospect, we shall plainly 
see that this visit marked a special date in the calendar of 
the world. My own impressions of America at this time 
are shot through and through by the colour of a new 
friendliness. But it is a natural friendliness, not an artificial 
diplomatic friendliness with ulterior designs. I have spoken 
to many men of all classes and of very different habits of 
thought, and invariably I have been struck by their fresh 
appreciation of the unity of British and American interests. 
This does not mean that England and the United States 
resemble each other in manner or in particular purpose; 
they have ideals and methods that are at variance. But 
they are capable of respecting and understanding each other 
as are no other nations. They both pride themselves on 
their practicality, their common sense. They both like 
frankness and straight dealing. Though they indulge 
sincerely in sentiment, they never seek to use sentiment to 
dishonest ends; and indeed they grow suspicious of those 
who protest their affection too much. The attitude of the 
United States towards the European nations is sympathetic 
enough; but the real American becomes rather dubious 
when he is treated to eloquent effusions; he wonders what 
kind of deal is being “‘ put across.” Happily, the English 
are not likely to make the mistake of slobbering over the 
United States—of recalling their Lafayettes and their 
Rochambeaus. There has always seemed to me to be 
something perfidious in repeating, in season and out of 
season, that America was helped in its fight for freedom 
by the French, and that England was therefore the common 
enemy; it happened to be good policy for the French to 
embarrass the British, but why, on every possible occasion, 
bring up this eighteenth-century Anglo-French feud? The 
British were beaten in their efforts to keep North America 
as a colony; but blood is thicker than all the water of the 
Atlantic; and British, beaten by British, owe no grudges. 
They have clasped hands, and it is impossible to suppose 
that any cause could now set them again at war with each 
other. 

It has been my privilege to be present at the receptions 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the United States; and 
truly I am convinced of the comradeship of our two countries 
in a still troubled world. The enthusiasm was unbounded ; 
never have I seen it equalled. Nobody really cared very 
much about naval parity; everybody was thinking in far 
more vital terms. What does it matter to England whether 
the United States has more ships than England? It may 
matter a little to the United States that England should 
not be superior in sea-power; for sea-power is a new thing 
for the United States, and equality with Great Britain is a 
great historic stage in its progress. But though there are 
discussions about tonnage, it is chiefly with the wider 
implications of an accord that both countries are concerned. 
There is a universal desire to re-affirm by unmistakable signs 
the fellowship of the English-speaking lands. 

It has become fashionable to deny the Anglo-Saxonism 
of the United States. But it is, nevertheless, a solid fact. 
The new immigration quotas based on national origins 
have just gone into operation. The figures, which I have 
before me, are illuminating. The legislators wished to 
distribute an annual immigration allowance of 150,000 in 
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such proportions as would represent in miniature the actual 
make-up of the United States after years of unregulated or 
badly-regulated growth. Certainly, the ratio of British 
stock has been reduced; but by a long way Great Britain 
leads. The quota for Great Britain (with Northern Ireland) 
is 65,721. The Irish Free State is, in addition, permitted 
to send 17,853. No other country can approach these 
quotas. Germany comes a poor second with 25,957. 
Nobody else reaches five figures. Italy has 5,802 immigrants, 
and Poland 6,524. France has 3,086, slightly under the 
Swedish total, and slightly over the Czechoslovakian total. 
I do not see how anybody can dispute the overwhelming 
Britishness of the United States in face of these figures, 
which are obtained after an estimation of the number of 
descendants of early colonists and later immigrants, as well 
as of immigrants themselves. The fluctuations of the 
language, the foreignness of the faces, may be conspicuously 
evident to an English-born observer in New York or in 
Chicago; but this slightly exotic quality, these divergences 
produced by the impact of many cultures, do not alter the 
fundamental basis of the American people. Basically, they 
are of our blood, and their intermarriages with other races, 
though certainly not negligible in their results, cannot 
weigh in the balance beside their origins. It is foolish to 
ignore or to despise this truth, as we have done of recent 
years. Mr. MacDonald, addressing Mr. Hoover in a tonsue 
which calls for no translation, brought back to us a clear 
conception of our half-forgotten or cheaply and paradoxically 
denied relationship. It is a relationship unique in the 
world. The folly of those who would arrange the world 
neatly and diagrammatically in continents lies in their 
substituting geography for humanity. M. Briand, for 
example, asks for the United States of Europe. But what 
have European countries to do with each other simply as 
European countries? Has England closer spiritual affinities 
with (say) Bulgaria than with Canada? Does even France 
feel itself drawn nearer to its ally Poland, or Jugoslavia, 
than to Algeria? Name all the names of European countries, 
and ask yourself whether England is, by its mere 
Europeanism, more in unison with them than with its sons 
who are scattered over the seven seas. Are the British 
more attracted to France, for example, than to the United 
States? The question is absurd, but diplomatists, who are 
often wrongheaded, have not only in recent years put the 
question, but answered it most grievously and erroneously. 

These reflections I have heard all around me; and I 
endorse them, The far-reaching character of the MacDonald 
mission is felt by the man in the street, who is usually 
uninterested in politics. With a curious instinct he knows, 
better than the politicians, that Mr. MacDonald did not 
come primarily to talk of cruisers or of submarines. The 
narrow and the immediate subject of negotiations is out- 
passed by the causes and consequences of the conversations. 
In 1904 the reaching of an agreement between France and 
England on Morocco and Egypt and other places was 
nothing to the real purport of the Entente Cordiale. In 
1929 the reaching of an agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States on battleships is as nothing to the 
real meaning of an Anglo-American understanding. 

For before England and the United States could agree, 
it was necessary that they should persuade each other that 
in no circumstances could they ever seriously quarrel. 
That preliminary belief, operating in every domain, is of 
infinitely greater moment than the logical outcome of the 
belief in the single naval domain. Most of our problems 
are tackled in the wrong way; and the utter failure of 
disarmament discussions since the war is due to our absence 
of confidence in each other. How childish is the very idea 


of disarmament—except as the outcome of confidence ! 
Yet we hammer away at disarmament, when it is confidence 
that must come first. England and America have been wise 
enough to know that confidence does not come of an 
agreement on arms, but an agreement on arms comes of 
confidence. And therefore the stress should be laid not 
on the precise accord, but on the feeling which made it 
possible. It is obviously a good thing in itself to abolish 
the outward signs of mistrust; but the initial banishing of 
mistrust is of incomparably greater worth. 

The French, who are subtle in diplomacy, are not blind 
to the chances of what they call a virtual Anglo-American 
alliance. They see that to the United States and to Great 
Britain there should be added Canada, source of vast 
potential riches, and Australia, and all the British Dominions ; 
and they see that the unity of the English-speaking peoples, 
however elastic it may be, is far easier to bring about 
(indeed it must, in some measure, exist) than any union of 
Slavs or of Latins or of Europeans, and they see that Anglo- 
Saxonism may become by far the greatest power in the 
world. That is why it will be difficult to convert a two-Power 
naval agreement into a five-Power naval agreement. If the 
accord is wrecked, will not Anglo-American unity be wrecked 
with it? The reply is that neither England nor America 
should permit itself to be outmanceuvred on this compara- 
tively trivial ground; they should make it plain that, come 
what will, their accord, as between themselves, stands and 
is not dependent on its acceptance by a third party. But 
the reply also is that, if there is the smallest attempt to 
range up forces against an Anglo-American naval under- 
standing, the two countries will strengthen their bonds in 
every other respect, and will co-operate still more in defiance 
of the petty tactics of separation. The European nations 
run no risk whatever of Anglo-American hegemony. British 
policy cannot be aggressive; it is reduced, having regard to 
the immensity and the extent of its interests, to a conser- 
vative role. As for the policy of the United States, it is 
absurd to imagine that the profound tradition of non- 
intervention in Europe (a tradition broken by the war but 
quickly repaired) will be rejected. 

I have not been long in the United States, but I feel 
I can already assert that this unprecedented visit of the 
Prime Minister is doubtless destined to change the whole 
current of political thought. Mr. Snowden began the 
reaction against Chamberlainism at The Hague; but his 
work was, while necessary and invaluable, largely negative. 
Mr. MacDonald has taken the second step at Washington, 
and that second step is positive. We have got clean away 
from the miserable confusions and entanglements of these 
later years, and the orientation of diplomacy is entirely 
changed. SisLEY HuppLestTon. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
MINES 
‘ar unemployment, the problem of the coal mines 


is evidently the most urgent that the Government 
has to face immediately upon the opening of 
Parliament. Indeed, it is, in a sense, even more urgent 
than unemployment; for the adoption of the right measures 
for dealing with unemployment will have inevitably to be 
spread over a considerable time, whereas the mining problem 
has to be coped with here and now. Any failure to cope 
with it, or the ignoring, in the plans which are now being 
prepared, of any vital factor in the problem, will bring with 
it immediate retribution, and in all probability lead to a 
political crisis. 
It is therefore vital that the question should be tackled 
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comprehensively, as well as on the right lines. It will not 
be enough merely to take certain valuable steps towards 
the ultimate solution of the problem, if at the same time 
certain factors making for immediate trouble in the industry 
are left aside. It will not do to rely on miners and mine- 
owners to settle their differences by a reasonable compromise 
at the eleventh hour, even if it is considered that they have 
been given every inducement, as reasonable men, to arrive 
at such a settlement. For the history of the industry during 
the past ten years provides abundant evidence that the 
parties on whose behaviour the preservation of the peace 
depends cannot be relied upon to arrive at reasonable 
settlements. Indeed, the evidence goes a long way towards 
proving that they can be relied upon to do no such thing. 

Up to the time of writing, we have no clear knowledge 
of the Government’s intentions. We know that there is to 
be a national marketing scheme, and that some reduction 
in hours is to be enforced by law. We are fairly sure, 
though on these points there has been as yet no official 
announcement, that the marketing scheme is to include, at 
any rate nationally, some provision for the representation 
of miners’ and consumers’ interests, and that the reduction 
of hours will not be enough, at least in the immediate future, 
to bring the miners back to the seven-hours’ day. It has 
been unofficially announced—and it seems highly probable— 
that royalties are at last to become national property, in 
accordance with the oft-repeated recommendation of bodies 
which have investigated the problem. But at this point 
knowledge, and even reasonable assurance of probability, 
stop: we do not know what the form of the proposed 
national marketing scheme is to be: we do not know pre- 
cisely to what extent, or in what manner, hours are to be 
reduced; and we are still wholly in the dark concerning 
the Government’s intentions on the no less vital question 
of wages. 

Wages, indeed, look like being the crux of the problem. 
If hours are reduced, even if it be only to eight from bank 
to bank, will the coal-owners agree to maintain wages un- 
changed in face of the reduction? It is sometimes suggested 
that this is merely a matter of revising piece-work prices 
so as to compensate for the decrease in hours; but in reality 
it involves far more than this. For miners’ wages depend 
not only on the piece-work prices paid to the coal-hewers, 
but also on the day-rates incorporated in the agreement 
between the owners and miners, and on the methods of 
fixing these rates. If hours were reduced, and output 
curtailed in consequence, this would, under the existing 
agreements, affect the amounts distributable as wages to 
all classes of workers in the industry; and, unless the 
economic situation were improved, wages would fall for all 
classes of workers getting more than the absolute minima 
laid down in the agreements. Moreover, may not the 
owners try, in the new agreements which have to be 
negotiated before the end of the year, actually to reduce 
these minima in accordance with the reduction in hours 
forced upon them by the State? 

No progress at all, it is necessary to point out, has yet 
been made towards the negotiation of these new agreements. 
None is likely to be made until the question of future 
working hours is clearly settled. And, even then, there 
remains the seemingly insurmountable obstacle of a sharp 
divergence of view about the form of the negotiation. The 
miners want a national agreement providing for district 
variations; but the coal-owners flatly refuse even to meet 
the Miners’ Federation as a national body, and insist on 
purely local settlements. There is accordingly an absolute 
impasse; and it is quite unwarranted optimism to suppose 
that, when once the question of hours is out of the way, 


miners and owners can be left to settle that of wages by 
mutual agreement. 

We fail entirely to see how the Government can hope to 
settle the mining problem without legislating directly for 
wages as well as hours. It will be necessary not only to lay 
down by Act of Parliament a national maximum working 
day, but also, we believe, to set up by the same means 
machinery for settling a minimum wage. We do not 
suggest that this wage should be uniform over all the coal- 
fields, or that it can be confined to legislating for the lowest 
grade of workers. What has to be faced is nothing less 
than an entire collapse—amply attested by the history of 
the last decade—of the machinery for voluntary negotiation 
in the industry. Miners and owners are simply not capable 
of adjusting their own affairs without bringing devastation 
upon the whole community; and accordingly, in the matter 
of wages as well as hours, the State will be compelled to 
settle affairs for them in the general interest. 

We put this point strongly, because we doubt if its 
importance in the immediate situation is even now at all 
fully appreciated. We fear that some of those who have 
this matter in hand still cherish the illusion that, if only 
hours, marketing and royalties are dealt with, wages will 
somehow settle themselves. There could be no worse 
mistake. Unless the wages question is thoroughly handled 
with the others, there is every probability that the best-laid 
schemes for the reorganisation of the industry will be brought 
to the ground this winter; and nothing but a miracle can 
prevent a speedy recurrence of trouble even if, by something 
not far short of a miracle, an immediate crisis is averted. 

This seems to us the most menacing aspect of the mining 
situation as it stands to-day. But we are by no means at 
ease in our minds about certain other aspects of the problem. 
Of the national scheme for co-ordinated marketing that is 
now in the Government’s hands we have no knowledge; 
but it is presumably based upon the district schemes of 
which outlines have been published in the newspapers from 
time to time. These schemes, difficult as they are to judge 
without fuller information, cause us considerable dis- 
quietude. They are practically summed up, as far as they 
have been made public, in the two phrases “ regulation of 
prices’ and “ restriction of output.” Apart from some 
provisions, which may or may not be of real value, for the 
transference of quotas among the constituent concerns, they 
appear to contemplate no changes at all in the structure or 
organisation of the coal industry. They are not designed 
to cheapen coal production, to eliminate redundant middle- 
men, or to do anything else than secure higher prices by 
means of restricted output and limitations on competitive 
selling. 

Now, these may be necessary ingredients in any scheme 
of reorganisation for the coal industry; but they certainly 
cannot form the major part of any scheme that is, even 
temporarily, to satisfy the public. When the public speaks 
of colliery reorganisation, it has not in mind, not the 
adoption of measures to make it pay more for its coal, but 
such changes in the structure of the industry as will bring 
down the costs of production and distribution. The vital 
measures for this purpose are amalgamation and recon- 
struction of colliery concerns so as to increase their productive 
efficiency, and the absolute elimination of all distribution 
charges that are not really necessary to the successful passage 
of coal from the pit to the final consumer. Reorganisation 
plans that practically ignore these aspects of the problem 
are not truly reorganisation at all, but mere restrictive 
covenants designed to bolster up inefficiency. 

There is, indeed, the very real danger that marketing 
schemes arranged mainly on a basis of restriction and price- 
control will stand positively in the way of more real measures 
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of economic reorganisation. For one effect of such restrictive 
covenants is to perpetuate the existence of firms, and of 
methods of production and distribution, which would other- 
wise stand less chance of survival. To forbid a concern 
with a low cost of production, or a specially economical 
access to the market, from exceeding a fixed quota of output 
is to check the tendency towards the adoption of more 
efficient methods. Restrictive clauses may be justified 
within a general scheme of reorganisation; but they can 
be so only if they play a minor part, and are so adjusted 
as not to interfere with the progressive introduction of the 
most economical methods. 

So far, then, it is not at all clear whether or not the coal 
problem is being dealt with on lines that offer a reasonable 
prospect of success. The question of hours, regarded in 
many quarters as the most difficult part of the problem, is 
really the easiest; for on this point there is little doubt 
that the situation plainly dictates a compromise, and will 
compel its acceptance. The question of reorganisation is 
far harder; for, though the public ownership of royalties 
will place in the hands of the State a valuable weapon for 
impelling the coal-owners to adopt more progressive methods, 
a marketing scheme wrongly designed may easily counteract 
all its good effects. The question of wages, in itself not so 
difficult, appears up to now to have received quite inadequate 
attention. It can be settled by the establishment of suitable 
machinery for the fixing of minimum wage-rates under 
authority of Parliament; but unless this is done, it is 
likely to make hay with any other measures that may be 
taken for the restoration of peace and prosperity in the 
industry. It may be, of course, that the Government 


negotiators have all these matters clearly in their minds. 
We greatly hope they have; and we are well assured that 
on all of them public opinion is fully prepared to back up 
any scheme, no matter how drastic and comprehensive, 
that can be shown to be necessary for the successful 
reorganisation of the industry. The public is sick of miners 
and mine-owners alike: it wants above all, at long last, 
to see the situation thoroughly and courageously handled. 
WHAT THE TYPEWRITER 
WROTE 
FEW days ago I bought a typewriter, not for myself 
A but for a young relative. It was a second-hand 
machine, and, as I picked it up in its case to carry 
it home, the man who sold it to me said: ‘ That machine 
has rather an interesting history. Its last owner was 
Mr. ——- ——,” and he named a famous and deservedly 
popular novelist, who has written almost as many books as 
Mr. Edgar Wallace, and concerning whom the question is 
continually being asked: ‘‘ How does he manage to write 
all those books?” On my way home I went into a teashop, 
and, as I sat waiting for my tea and a large brown cake called 
an Othello, I heard a curious ticking noise coming from the 
floor where I had deposited the typewriter. As the noise 
continued, my neighbours began to look at me nervously, 
as though they suspected me of carrying about an infernal 
machine. I felt nervous myself, for I am no hero in presence 
of the uncanny, and I could think of none but a magical 
explanation of the persistent click-click of the instrument. 
Feeling both self-conscious and a little timid, I hurried 
through tea, leaving the Othello half uneaten, and went out 
of the shop with a sense of being pierced by a hundred 
suspicious eyes. So much noise was the typewriter making 
that I did not dare to take it into a bus, but jumped into the 
first taxi that came along. The taxi-driver looked at me 
curiously as I was feeling in my pocket for the fare, with 
the thing in my hand clicking away like a nuthatch, and I 


paid him double his fare in order to lull his suspicions. On 
getting into the house, I unlocked the case, and gingerly 
lifted the cover off the machine. The clicking stopped on 
the instant, but what was my amazement to find a neat 
typescript lying on the keyboard! I took it up and read: 
“The Baronet’s Bride: Chapter I”’; and this that follows, 
misprints and all, is what the typewriter, so far as I could 
judge without human aid, had clicked out in the teashop 
and on the way home in the taxicab : 

. * * 

Cuap. I 

The most beautiful woman in England wa s sitting with 
her feet on the sofa, in the most beautiful drawing-room in 
the most beautifu square in the West End of London. 

At times she would sit up as if listening eagerly for 
someone. Then, with a sigh of impatience , she would sink 
back & draw a deep breath of tobacco through her jewelled 
cigarette-holder. 

As she exhaled the smoke, she took the holder from her 
exquisitely curved lips & smiled mysteriously while she 
read for the thuosandth time the inscription printed in 
diamonds onthe stem: ‘To La Belle Cora From Her 
Bobo.” 

** Poor Bobo,” she reflected, & she gave a little upward- 
tinkling laugh as she thought of that unhappy prince & of 
the fortune he had squandered on her. 

Bobo had wanted to make her a queen, Heir t 0 a 
kingdom in the South-East of Europe, he had flung himself 
& all his possessions at her feet, & she had accepted most 
of them except the offer of marriage. 

‘“* Poor Bobo,” she thought, & a tear stood in the corner 
of her beau iful almond-shaped eye, & as it fell left a little 
irregular track down her p ainted egeek, for la belle Cora 
had a soft heart, & she told herself with a twinge that but 
for her the most promising scion of royalty in Europe 
would not now be languishing in a home for dipsomaniacs 
while detectives from Scotland }Yard aited on the door- 
step to arrest him as soon as he had recovered on a charge 
of forgery. 

La Belle Cora, judged by conventional standards, was 
not a good woman. Men had called her thief, harpy, 
blackmailer, & worrse. But with all her sins her heart 
overflowe with pity as she recalled the bright promise of 
that wonderful youth & the wrek that she & her compani ns 
in c rime had made of it. 

Bobo had been the beau ideal of a prince when she had 
first met him. If ever a man deserved to be described as 
mens sana in corpore sano it was he. He was brilliant 
alike in feats of the mind & in feats of the body. He had 
played a leading part in the revival of his country’s drama, 
& he had spread his country’s fame through the length & 
breadth of Europr by his daring exploits as an amateur 
steeple-chase-rider. A great career seemed to be opening 
out before him in that year in which within’a few monthds 
he both rode the winner of the grand National & was 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 

Add to this the fact that he was a man whom sccess 
could not apparentlty spoil. 

“It’s nothing, “he said, with a laugh, when he w as 
interviewed by pressmen ater his victory at Aintree. 
“My horse ran away wih me & I couldn’t s op him: it 
mighy have happened to anybody.” 

And whan all Europe was acla im ng him as th ¢ 
greatest poetic dramatist since Shakespeare, he said :: 
“Oh, come. Come, now.” 


The truth is, he regarded both litererareur & sport as the 
merest trifles compared to the great task to which he had 
set himself—the task of leaving the world better than he 
found it 
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Cora recalled with a wistful shake of the head thatt those 
were the very words he had used to her on the occasion of 
their first meeting. It was at the most brilliant ambassadorial 
reecept on of the season. Balchester House was thronged 
with titled women ablaze with jewels, & among the men 
who were present, three out of four were even more 
conspicuous on account of their emminence in world affairs 
than because of the orders & decorations they wore on 
their breasts. Yet in all that gilded & famous throng it 
was she whiom the jhandsome, shy, young prince had 
singled out wit h a request tio the Duke of Shrbourne 
to obtain him an introdu cti_n. 

Th ey had not been talking ab for more than a few 
seconds, when her ear caught above the general buzz of th 
conversation, words thar sounded like “leave the world 
better than I found it.” 

“That is what we should all try to do , Prince,” she had 
said, dropping her eyes before hi s intense gaze. 

“And you ,” she had heard him whisper huskily, “ yo u 
will help me in my great task? ” 

As she looked up into his liquid eyes she was swept off 
her feet by his psssionate sincerity & with a flushed cheek , 
she murnered: ‘‘ Yes, Prince, you can trust me. Come & 
see me qat my flat tomorrow; you will find the address in 
the tele hone-book.” 

“* A rividerci,”’ smiled the prince, as he sidled off through 
the th ong. 

She was still 


watchimhng his handsome head bobbing 
in th 


distance, between 2 serried rows of tiaras, when she 
was aware of a cold unpleasant touch above her right elbow. 
Looking round, she met the sheering , vullturine face of 
Sir Geoffrey Shadely. He was a man whose natural 
expression was so sn erlike that it was often difficult to 
tell whether he was sneering or smiling. 

“ Well, Cora,” he said, ‘“* who’s Angelface? ” 

“TI don’t know what you’re talking about,” shesaid with 
a shrug of annoyance. 

“You don’t know , Isuppose,” he addr ess d her gru fly, 
“that the man who has just left you is one of the wealthie 
-st royalt es in Europe? And that if the gang can but get 
him into its clutches, I & you & the rest of us are made for 
life.” 

“If you so much as injure a hair of that young man’s 
head,” she began, vehemently 

“Hush, hush” muttered Sir Geoffrey, better known in 
the purlieus off Soho as Jesuit Jeff; for he had noticed 
that th HOme Secretary, passing through the crowd in 
his gold-braided cocked-hat, had paused as if to listen. 

Cora herself went pale as the Home SSecretary came 
for reward to shake her by the nhand. Sje knew that on 
several occasions depotation orders bearing her own name 
hadbeen placed before him for his signature, &that it was 
only because several members of the Cabinet who were 
inextricablty entangled in the colossal web of the gang, had 
outvoted their colleagues onthe matter at Cabinet meeting 
after Cabinet meetang, that she wa s not now eking out a 
precarious existence in the shadier casinos of her own 
country. 

“Well,” said the Home 
Boris impress you? ” 

“I thought him perfectly marvellous, perfectly 
ma vellous, Sir John” & as she spoke she was concious of 
Sir Geoffrey’s evil sneer at her right shoulder. 

“If any-thing happen d to the prince during his visit 
to England,” said Sir John sollemnly, “ it would meamn 
= downfall of the government—perhaps even worse than 
that.” 


“ But nothing could happen to him, Sir John,” she cried, 
Speakinb as earnstly as he. 


Secretary “ &how did prince 


“No, of course nothing could happen to hi m,” said Sir 
Geoggrey, & he burst into a loud laugh which made Cora’s 


blood run cold & the Home Secretary Stare at him in 
amaz ment. 


* * * 


That was as far as the automatic writing had gone. I 
carefully locked up the instrument again, and listened 
eagerly for a repetition of the clicking, for I admit that 
I had fallen under the spell of La Belle Cora, and longed 
to hear of her ultimate redemption and of how Prince Boris 
escaped from the clutches alike of Scotland Yard and of the 
gang of which Sir Geoffrey was so sinister a member. But 
no sound came, and, though I open the case every morning 
hopefully, not another page has since been added to the 
story. What the explanation of it all is I do not know. 
Was the machine, when I first bought it, still acting under 
the influence of the famous author, and did it cease to write 
when it realised that it was in the hands of a stranger? If 
I had not positively heard the clicking, I should believe 
that the typescript had been left there by the author 
in mistake. I have written to him begging him to call 
on me in the hope that his presence in the room may 
reawaken the instrument to activity. If it does not, I am 
afraid Cora must remain for ever a beautiful torso, and 
none of us will ever know even why the story of the great 
love of her life was called “‘ The Baronet’s Bride.” ¥. ¥. 


THE PROGRESS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING 


, NHE Oxford Institute of Agricultural Engineering 
continues to do good work quietly, and to push 
forward, by the aid of experiment and research, 

towards realms where it may find a very considerable part 

to play in the economy of the farm. At first the Institute 
suffered a little from the optimism of youth—having secured 

a good clutch of eggs it proceeded to count its chickens 

and estimate their value as table birds. To-day it is reticent, 

cautious, slow-moving and effective, and is firmly established 
as the chief agent of the Ministry of Agriculture in carrying 
out, inter alia, the important scheme for the testing of 
agricultural machinery. To be sure, this scheme has not 
had time to do more than show its possibilities since the 
first machine was entered for test in 1926, but these 
possibilities are important. The number of machines 
tested to date is about a score, including a couple of powerful 
tractors that Vickers manufacture for export to Australia 
and elsewhere. Enough has been done to give promise of 
a time when the farmer will purchase his machinery only on 
the strength of a certificate and will be safeguarded from the 
temptations offered by the too enthusiastic agent. When 
times are good and a farmer has made profit (he does 
sometimes), an astute drummer, as they call the commercial 
traveller in the States, may persuade him to transfer a part 
of that profit into the pockets of the firm he represents, 
by praising to the skies some costly piece or pieces of 
agricultural machinery that will or will not justify eulogy. 

It may be a tractor, a separator, a mower, a milking machine, 

a sugar-beet lifter, a stationary engine, or it may be two or 

three articles that are needed, in their advocates’ view at 

least, to make farming safe for democracy; but should 
the farmer be careful he will ask the drummer if the 
machine offered can produce a certificate of fitness from 

Oxford. If it can, he can’t go far wrong, and if it can’t, 

he can. The points dealt with by the Institute are utility, 

efficiency, reliability and working cost. 
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In the United States, to counter the danger which might 
arise from the purchase of machinery that is more fitted 
for sale than for service, there is a well-established testing 
station in connection with the University of Nebraska. 
Some States are wise enough to forbid the sale of uncertifi- 
cated agricultural machinery, and the Nebraska certificate 
is so sought after that over seventy tractors have passed 
through the station. Nowadays, Great Britain is entering 
into competition with the U.S.A., though at present on 
the smallest scale, for we build only three sorts of tractor to 
export. But some are already popular in the Argentine, and 
lately an Australian State was reported ready to buy two 
hundred tractors made in England if they conform to a 
certain standard. Certificates are indicated. At Oxford 
they test the engine for draw-bar pull and belt work, and 
give it a ten-hour non-stop run with a constant load behind. 
This survived, a tractor can go out into the wide world with 
an assured welcome. Just now the milking machinery is 
tested at Reading and all other machinery at headquarters. 

A harvester thresher of the kind used in Canada and the 
United States has been tried out and the method of its 
working found not unsuitable to the English climate. It is 
interesting to note that similar machines manufactured in 
England for export are already holding their own in the 
Argentine. At the present time, the U.S.A., Canada and 
Germany export more agricultural machinery than we do, 
and Sweden as much. The Combine-Harvester-Thresher, 
which costs about £400, uses some six pints of petrol per 
acre for the engine and from three-quarters to one gallon 
for the tractor. Cutting is at a rate varying from two up 
to four acres per hour. It is said that the Combine 
(unpleasing word to farmers’ ears) will reduce the cost of 
harvesting by fifty per cent., gather lodged crops, and prove, 
in short, a practical means of handling grain on large farms 
with ample fields, though it does not leave the straw fit for 
such purposes as thatching. A drying plant for grain is 
recommended in this country, as an adjunct to the Combine. 
So far and no farther goes the official report of the 
Agricultural Engineering Institute; doubtless not so 
enthusiastically or recklessly as some innovators might 
desire, though enough is said to show that important 
development in farming practice is in sight. For the 
farmer who lays field to field and cuts down hedges, defaces 
the landscape and makes it hard for insect-eating birds to 
find a nesting place there is apparently some material 
compensation in store. 

A year or two ago, I went down to the University Farm to 
see a crop-drier at work, a worthy machine that is destined 
in due course to reduce the vagaries of our admirable 
English climate to insignificance. In future it will not be 
necessary to make hay while the sun shines, nor to leave 
corn to dry in the sheaves. Wet grass can be turned into 
first-class hay, even in a downpour of rain. In 1925, 
optimism was premature, and the machine then demonstrated 
worked, as a Scotchman is said to joke, “ wi’ deeficulty,” 
but since its shortcomings were noted, experiment has been 
continuous; from paraffin as means of combustion, the 
engineers have passed to crude oil, and to-day coke is the 
motive power. They claim that the machine (which is 
now on the market) will transform wet grass into hay at the 
rate of one ton in four hours, and at a cost of 12s. 8d. for fuel 
and power. If the hay be allowed a short period of natural 
drying in the field, this time and cost will be greatly reduced. 
Half-made hay, i.e., hay containing, say, 40 per cent. moisture, 
may be dried at the rate of one ton per hour, and, thus 
made, is said to retain the full feeding value and colour of 


the grass. Considered in the ordinary light, the cost of 
drying freshly cut hay would appear to be out of all 
proportion to the value of the crop, but when it is realised 
that this product has a feeding value about twice as great 
as that of ordinary hay, it may be concluded that the money 
is well spent. 

The machine bears witness to earnest endeavour. Crop- 
drying experiments have been carried on since 1923; a 
portable plant was placed on the market two years later, and 
couldn’t stay there. To-day the various problems approach 
or have reached solution; they are very varied. For 
example, freshly cut grass contains about 75 per cent. 
water, while in cereals the proportion is nearer one part 
in three. To produce a ton of dry hay from wet grass 
(at 80 per cent. moisture), sixty-four cwt. of water must be 
evaporated, while in handling cereals, the plant has to dispose 
of little more than an eighth of this amount. Of any grass 
it is said that the food value is better preserved by artificial 
drying than by the action of wind and sun. 

In practice, the crop may be dried either in a conveyor 
dryer or, in the case of crops of low-moisture content, in the 
stack. If the stack method be used, the crop is built round 
a conical-centre structure in the ordinary manner. Drying 
is accomplished by passing heated air, supplied by a portable 
air heater and blower, through the material; the temperature 
of the blast is varied according to the nature of the crop 
which is being handled. For hay this temperature is about 
190° F., but for cereals a temperature of 150° F. should 
not be exceeded. Drying-costs per hour, including fuel, 
depreciation (drying and power plants) and labour, work out 
at 6s. 3d. It is claimed for the drying machine that it 
preserves the 30 per cent. nutritive value of the hay crop 
that is left behind in ordinary field operations. Protein, 
fat and carbohydrates lost in the field are held by the dryer. 
If these claims can be proved, the capital outlay and running 
expenses will be justified in dealing with early summer 
grasses. The price of the plant is £150 for the stack-drying 
apparatus, and £200 for the conveyor dryer. 

The A.E. Institute has published the results of an important 

investigation by Mr. Cameron Brown into the possibilities 
of rural electrification. The author has studied the present 
position and extent of the use of electricity in farmland, and 
notes that we have already made some progress in this 
country, though we lag behind the Continent. Electricity 
for cable ploughs is fairly common in northern Italy and 
France, but in the direct application of current for the 
haulage of agricultural implements there is the unsolved 
difficulty of conveyance from a fixed point to the moving 
machine. But grainmills and sawmills and factories are 
envisaged by Mr. Brown in a future of extraordinary promise, 
using current at a profit to all concerned, while even the 
isolated cottage of his imagining has its lighting, domestic 
and power units. After all, the dream of to-day is the 
accomplishment of to-morrow, and the danger in this country 
is, I venture to think, not that we shall lack the electric 
power, but that the chief profit of the endeavour will go to 
the high finance of America, which seems drawn to electrical 
endeavour as the bolts in Sinbad’s ship were drawn to the 
loadstone rock. 
- The Oxford Institute may have its eyes on the stars, but 
it keeps its feet on the ground. Side by side with great 
undertakings, it is content to consider little ones—machinery 
for mole-draining, a self-propelled drill, small power 
appliances for orchards. A steadily progressive, modest 
undertaking, the Institute of Agricultural Engineering 
would seem destined to be associated closely with mechanical 
progress in agriculture. S. L. B. 
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Correspondence 


THE FOURTEENTH EDITION OF THE 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We thank you for devoting so much of your valuable 
space to a review of the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. We feel sure that it is not your purpose to mis- 
represent the character of this new edition, and we ask you 
therefore to be good enough to give publicity to certain facts 
bearing on your criticisms. 

You say that “the new edition is not a ‘ British’ work. 
* Anglo-Saxon’ perhaps, or *‘ Nordic’ or ‘ Anglo-American,’ but 
not British.” If you mean that to be entitled to the term 
“ British ” it should be written exclusively by British writers 
from a British point of view for an exclusively British public, 
the statement is true. But in that sense the statement has 
always been true. The Encyclopedia Britannica has never been 
an instrument of nationalistic propaganda. Its purpose from 
its foundation has been to provide (1) an accurate work of 
reference dealing with every branch of knowledge; (2) a digest 
of human history in all its manifestations; and (3) a record of 
every development of science, art, and culture not in this country 
only but in every country. 

In the pursuit of this aim it has never hesitated to seek the 
highest authority on any given subject regardless of his 
nationality. It has done so in the present case. But this policy 
has been pursued without any irrelevant predilection of national 
interest. If Mr. Charles E. Hughes was invited to write on the 
Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Kellogg on the *“* Outlawry of War” and 
Mr. Henry Ford on “ Mass Production,” they were invited for 
precisely the same reason that Herr Einstein was asked to write 
on Space-Time, Herr Ludwig on the Hohenzollerns, and the late 
Marshal Foch on ‘‘ Morale in War.” They were asked, not 
because they were Americans but because they were deemed to 
be best qualified to write authoritatively on their respective 
subjects. And that consideration has alone been the determining 
factor in the choice of contributors throughout. 

But that general principle having been followed, it remains 
indisputable that the overwhelming proportion of the work has 
been done by British authorities. 

The Editor-in-Chief of the new Britannica is Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
the distinguished editor of the Observer, and he has been aided 
in his great task by a board of thirty associate editors, all of 
them, with three exceptions, British, and all of them authorities 
of undeniable repute, including Professor Eddington (Astronomy), 
Professor Andrade (Physics), Professor J. H. Morgan (Law), 
Dr. Tovey (Music), the late Sir Theodore Cook (Sports and 
Games), Professor Barcroft (Physiology), Mr. Robert Lynd 
(Literature and Drama), Professor Julian Huxley (Biology), and 
so on. These associate editors were solely responsible for the 
selection of the contributors to their various sections, and though 
they made their choice of writers without regard to the question 
of nationality, they in fact employed an overwhelming proportion 
of British authorities on their respective subjects. It is true 
that Mr. Garvin had associated with him, as co-editor, Mr. 
Franklin H. Hooper of New York, who has been editorially 
connected with the Britannica for thirty years and who, with 
his corps of assistants, was exclusively responsible for American 
contributions. But is that fact seriously advanced to the 
prejudice of the Encyclopedia Britannica ? 

The English-speaking world to-day is happily not confined to 
these islands, and it may reasonably be claimed that the 
Britannica, in choosing American writers to deal with specifically 
American themes, and indeed with any other theme on which 
their authority is admitted, is pursuing a policy in the interests 
of its readers and in the best tradition of its past. 

We have no wish whatsoever to trespass unduly on your space, 
but we would like to call attention to several criticisms made by 
your reviewer which we believe further examination of the 
volumes would lead him to revise. 

It is true that the article on ‘* Judicial Reform ” relates, as it 
specifically states in the first paragraph, to the United States. 
But it is equally true that among the other legal contributions 
are articles by Lord Birkenhead, a former Lord Chancellor; 
by Lord Sankey, the present Lord Chancellor; by Lord Atkin, 
Mr. Justice Eve, Sir Frederick Pollock, and many other dis- 
tinguished British lawyers. It therefore cannot be contended 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica ceases to be the Britannica 
because it discusses judicial reform elsewhere than in Britain. 

A suggestion is implied that no mention is made of the early 
flight of Sir John Alcock and Sir A. W. Brown who crossed the 
Atlantic in 1919. If your reviewer will turn to Volume I, 
page 538, he will find a biographical notice of Sir John Alcock 
In which particulars of the flight are given. Furthermore, in 
Volume XXII, page 413, is an article under the heading 


“Trans-Oceanic and Trans-Continental Flights,’ in which 
Alcock’s flight is again described and illustrated by a map. 

There appears also to be some misunderstanding about the 
authorship of the article upon Railways. This article extends 
to 37 pages, of which the first 19} are by Mr. C. E. Sherrington, 
Assistant Lecturer in Transport at the London School of 
Economics and Secretary of the Railway Research Service of 
the British Railways since 1924, and Mr. G. J. Ponsonby, 
Assistant Secretary of the British Railway Research Service. The 
remaining pages of this article only are by American authorities, 
and we do not feel that this is an undue proportion of space_to 
devote to the railway systems on the American continent. 

It is unfortunate that your reviewer, in considering the article 
Cartoon, did not also glance at the article Caricature, an article 
more than three times as long, a little earlier in the same volume 
and to which there is a cross-reference. The article on Caricature, 
by Mr. Randall Davies, the well-known English authority, has 
38 illustrations exemplifying among others the work of Low and 
S. C. Gould, and only five of these illustrations are American. 

In criticising the illustrations to the article Poultry, which, by 
the way, is written by Mr. Percy A. Francis, Poultry Commissioner 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, your reviewer could 
have meant little more than that the owners of the copyright 
of the original photographs are American, since the illustrations 
these depict are of single fowls representative of breeds commonly 
kept in this country. 

We desire also to correct any impression which may have been 
created that the text of the articles,example on Ordnance and on 
Bridges, is of American bias. The contributors to these articles 
are, for Ordnance, Lieut. G. Templer of the Military College of 
Science, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and the late Commander 
J. G. M. McHardy, R.N., of the Department of Naval Ordnance 
at the Admiralty; and for Bridges Mr. Christian Barman, editor 
of the Architects’ Journal, and Mr. David Anderson, partner in 
the firm of Mott, Hay and Anderson, consulting engineers, of 
London. 

If the claim of the Encyclopedia Britannica to its name is to 
be tested by the extent of the British origin of its contents, it is 
relevant to say that of the twenty-four volumes only four in 
total are American in source, and the remainder, except for 
contributions from countries other than the United States, are 
entirely the work of British scientists, statesmen, jurists, historians, 
and writers.—Yours, etc., 

Tue Encycitop2#p1A Britannica Co., Lrp. 

October 23rd. W. H. Franks, Manager. 


[We certainly did not intend to misrepresent the character of 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the slightest 
degree, nor do we think that we have done so. We said it was 
a good hook, but no longer a British book. No British work 
would state that Members of the House of Commons (though not 
of the House of Lords) enjoy the privilege of free railway travel, 
nor would it refer to the “ British Museum (Lond. Eng.).” Of 
course the Encyclopedia Britannica has never been “ an instru- 
ment of nationalistic propaganda”; but we made no such 
suggestion. 

The publishers have of course secured the services of a great 
number of very high authorities on all sorts of subjects; but can 
they, for example, seriously suggest that the American gentleman, 
Mr. Warren E. Cox (of whom we have never heard before and 
whose articles—or such of them as we have read—are of the 
most rubbishy description), was ‘“‘ deemed to be the best qualified 
to write authoritatively ” on artistic subjects? The question 
answers itself. Mr. Cox is one of the writers who have let the 
** authoritative ’” character of the new edition down almost to 
zero. 

As for Sir John Alcock’s flight across the Atlantic, if it is 
briefly mentioned in the article on “ Trans-Oceanic Flights ” 
(and who would think of looking for such a thing under the 
initial ‘‘T”?) why was all reference to it suppressed in the 
article on “ Aviation,’ where his successor Lindbergh is acclaimed ? 

On the subject of Railways we may have been mistaken, but 
as Mr. Sherrington is primarily described as a lecturer at Cornell 
University we assumed that he was an American. 

We do not see that a reference to the article on Caricature 
affects in any respect our comment upon the article on Cartoons 
which contains no single example of the work of British 
cartoonists, who in fact both in the past and in the present 
have been superior to any other political cartoonists in the 
world—and this in a work which calls itself ** British ’’ ! 

As for the article on Naval Ordnance, ete., we need only repeat 
what we said, that every single one of its forty-four illustrations are 
of American guns, American steel works, and American warships. 

We see no objection to all this since the copyright has been 
transferred to America, and still more because the Encyclopedia 
has been greatly improved in many respects. We merely suggest 
that the old name has become a misnomer, as obviously it has. 
—Ebp. N.S.] 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RADIO 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Davidson will presumably expect some reply from 
me, but I hope that nobody else will picture the illustrious gentle- 
men who founded this body driving children in fetters to a music 
room. Better a Jew’s harp where love is, than a Bliithner grand 
and hatred therewith. 

I had adults in mind when I wrote of the easier path with 
viols and recorders ; but apart from all this, Mr. Davidson’s article 
did raise a really serious issue. Does the pleasure derived from 
taking a part in the making of music differ, not in degree, but in 
kind, from the pleasure of listening to others making it? This 
Foundation stands for the affirmative answer, and its members 
know by experience that the first type of pleasure, in music of 
the highest order, may be enjoyed by all—without tears or fetters. 

I should like to add my personal conviction that, for the passive 
listener, continual reaction to emotional music (however good in 
itself) may tend to become almost as harmful as drug-taking. 

The Dolmetsch Foundation, Yours, ete., 

37 Walbrook, E.C. 4. GrerRALD R. HAYEs, 
October 28rd. Honorary Secretary. 


AUTUMN BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The compiler of your list of books credits me with a work 
entitled The Missing Nurse. The book in question wears the 
less alluring title of The Missing Muse. But your error explains 
the pardonable confusion of a library assistant who, on being 
asked for the book, enquired whether it was by Mr. Edgar 
Wallace. From some points of view I could wish that it was. 

Reform Club, Yours, etc., 

Pall Mall, S.W. 1. Puitie GUEDALLA. 
October 22nd. 


Miscellany 
THE RISING SUN 


HE Rising Sun, by Herman Heijermans, was first 

/ performed in London during the war by the Pioneers. 

The performance was memorable because in the 
part of Sonia the charming, lost young talent of Meggie 
Albenesi was seen at its very best. I have not forgotten 
how touched she was herself, how much she moved her 
audience in it. It is a fine part, and I do not think Miss 
Angela Baddeley, who now plays it, will mind having acted 
it before audiences which, considering the merits of the 
play, threaten to be perhaps scandalously scant. She will 
be able to say to herself, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, I did get a 
chance of acting a part which stretched my powers of ex- 
pressing emotion to their limit, and yet never asked me to 
portray a moment of feeling which was not true.” That 
will be a great satisfaction to her, and she will be also able 
to reflect that she certainly acted it well. Amateurs of 
acting ought to go to see her; playgoers to see a play 
a long way above, both in construction and content, the 
slick mechanical contrivances peppered with those wretched 
lines called “‘ epigrams,”’ which beguile but do not fill an 
evening. 

During the interval after the first act, a distinctly inter- 
esting one, with that much-more-to-come feeling running 
through which every first act should possess, I fell to won- 
dering why The Rising Sun should not draw, and draw well, 
and this was the only explanation I could hit upon: it is 
a drama of modest middle-class life. It is about a small 
shopkeeper’s bankruptcy; about a man with spirits dis- 
astrously above his business, who, even had they not been, 
would have been inevitably crushed by the competition of 
a huge, cut-the-prices store in the same street. Its lights 
next door in the evening throw his little place into deeper 
shadow; the public, like moths round a candle, flutter 


outside the blazing premises of “‘ The Rising Sun,” while 
his door-bell, on its steel ribbon, tinkles every day less and 
less frequently—aunless, indeed, Sonia is sent out to agitate 
it purposely, while her father negotiates in his back parlour 


with the manager of “ The Rising Sun,” who wants to buy 
and extend the company’s premises. Yes, this drama of 
intense emotions takes place in the back-parlour of a small 
shop. But if Matthew Strong (why are the Dutch names 
anglicised when the atmosphere is un-English ?)—if Matthew 
Strong had only been a multi-millionaire, keeping a cheerful 
front in spite of an ache within of ghastly foreboding; if 
his daughter, who understands his reckless laughter and 
adores him, instead of being dressed in shabby dark 
velveteen had been arrayed in costly, shining simplicity, and 
instead of cooking a stew had waved little white hands, with 
nails pinker than the pink eyes of albino rabbits; and if only 
the threatened “home” had been composed of inlaid 
furniture and tapestries—how popular, then, would the 
drama of her disastrous devotion to her father have been ! 
How pathetic a “ draw” her impulsive crime which brings 
father and daughter in their misery even closer together ! 

It is not those things which seem to upset most people 
who are concerned about civilisation which perturb me— 
perhaps I do not understand them. It is not the defective 
hearts of men and women which make me indignant—I know 
my own—but the triviality of the things which, whether in 
art or in life, seem to arrest attention, and thus determine 
the direction of the capacity to feel and understand. This 
propensity towards the irrelevant seems almost incurable, 
but the whole point and pleasure of being a critic lies in the 
hope of being able, now and then, here and there, temporarily 
and in some very slight measure, to correct this distraction 
of attention. The quality and intensity of the emotional 
situations is the grand source of interest in drama, and 
setting is irrelevant. It does not matter, of course, a jot 
to that interest whether the scene is laid in high life, low 
life or middle life—or, as Capek once showed, insect life. 

The theme of the dramatist in this case is that a girl, to 
save her father from ruin and falling into the hands of his 
enemy, burns down his premises for the sake of the insurance 
money. In the fire a young girl who is subject to fits and 
destined to idiocy is burnt to death upstairs. This is a 
tragedy which would ruin Sonia’s life if she did not confess 
and face what punishment may befall. Her father guesses 
that the upsetting of the lamp in the shop was no accident, 
and brings her courage to the sticking point. This is the 
climax of the play, which gives both actors a magnificent 
opportunity. It is a moment difficult to stage and the 
effect was not quite satisfactory on the stage of the Kingsway 
Theatre. Miss Baddeley’s acting after the fire is very fine 
(the terrible change in her). Her confession is most moving; 
but her father (Mr. Frank Cellier), who is admirable in the 
earlier acts, when he has to show his love for his daughter, 
his courage and vitality, fails in intensity at the end. The 
dialogue throughout the play is subtly and simply contrived 
to bring out and lead up to this moral situation. We believe 
in the ardent, natural affection and understanding between 
daughter and father; in the character of Strong himself, and 
the events which lead up to Sonia’s reckless action. These 
were little and big things—her mother’s cheerful tipsiness that 
night (well acted by Miss Arundale) is among the little ones. 
But the big one is her father’s casual revelation of the fact 
that he had contemplated allowing a train to run over him 
at an unguarded level-crossing in order that his family 
should get the insurance money. It is at this moment (he 
is playing whist and drinking punch when he hints at it) 
that Sonia has an opportunity for a fine stroke of acting, 
which Miss Baddeley seizes. It is as important a moment 
in the play as Hedwig’s silent transit across the stage just 
before she shoots herself in the Wild Duck’s garret. Watch 
Miss Baddeley’s face when it dawns upon her that her anxiety 
about her father’s long absence during the snowstorm was 
not unjustified—that he had been trying to make up his 
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mind on that walk to take his own life. The moral sensitive- 
ness of Sonia, and of her father, too—in spite of his casual 
handling of other people’s money—is illustrated indirectly 
by the love-relation (subordinate to that between her father 
and herself) between Sonia and the young schoolmaster 
whose sister perishes in the fire, and by Strong’s explana- 
tion of himself to Nathaniel. Nathaniel is a mild, shy, 
staunch, unimpressive youth—conspicuously unattractive. 
Sonia, in a charming little scene, leads him at last into 
saying he loves her. All this is necessary to leading up to 
the climax, which is of course an assertion of spiritual 
values, and one, to my mind, more immediately convincing 
than that at the end of The Powers of Darkness. 
DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 


THE LOST SAVIOUR 


UT of darkness came great light, 
() Out of muteness a word’s beat, 
And One who awaited a sign 
Rose rejoicing to his feet,— 
Crying, “I have languished so; 
In a grave I lay concealed ; 
Darkness smote me to my bones; 
Now I shall be healed; 
“For the Voice was plainly God’s; 
It came thrilling from the skies. 
Once more my sinews shall rejoice, 
And my soul arise.” 
But the man who spoke God’s word 
Through the trumpet of his brain 
Was falling, falling, falling 
(Clutching at God’s knees in vain) 
Into the Pit of choking Unreason, 
Where torrid is the air, 
Where, on all sides, rise the fumes 
From the dunghill of Despair,— 
To lie there and grovel 
With maimed tiger and baboon 
Till the last beat of the last clock 
Of the last month by sun and moon, 
When One from out of the Abysm 
Should cry, striking on the gloom, 
“ Arise! thou lost spirit who didst save me; 
I annihilate thy Doom.” 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 


THE FADA 


T is possible that the appearance in English of the final 
if volume of Van Gogh’s letters may do something to 
revive an interest in the curious and half-forgotten 
figure of Adolphe Monticelli. By the beginning of 1888 
Van Gogh had had enough of Paris. He was bored with 
the parochialism of his fellow-artists, and the fierce buzz of 
their conversation in the cafés was distracting to one who 
thought slowly and deeply. He had been drinking too much 
and his work was not advancing. On the other hand, he 
had received two great revelations—the colour-prints of 
Japan and the work of Monticelli. He needed an escape 
to some place where he could absorb them gradually and 
interweave them with his own expression. Monticelli was 
a native of Marseilles, and it would have been too pre- 
sumptuous to invade the master’s own citadel ; but somewhere 
in Provence he would at least be a neighbour in spirit, while 
the clarity of outline given by the southern atmosphere 
would help him nearer to his beloved Japanese. Thus the 
memory of Monticelli played its part in sending Van Gogh 
to Arles. 


It was only a ghost that called to him from Marseilles, 
for Monticelli had died twelve years before. But in the 
Cannebiére, that main thoroughfare through which flows 
all the life of the town and which must be the most trampled 
street in Europe, he still lived on as a legend. At the 
present time it is very difficult to extricate the truth from 
the fiction. His family was of Italian origin and he was 
born in 1824. After acquiring the rudiments of his art, he 
went to Paris and studied discontentedly in the studio of 
the historical painter Delaroche. But he found his real 
direction when he saw the Watteaus in the Louvre. He 
vagabonded back to Marseilles, painting and selling pictures 
to keep him on the road, remained at home for a little, and 
then set out for Paris again. Legend says that a passion 
for the Empress Eugénie drew him there. In any case he 
was now a master in his art and could form his relationships 
as an equal. He allied himself with the Fontainebleau 
painters, and especially Diaz de la Pefia. If Watteau 
had given him his proclivity for Fétes Galantes as a subject, 
the treatment came from Diaz—the density of pigment, 
which in his later work he squeezed from the tube and 
moulded on the canvas with finger and thumb. There 
followed another rambling return to Marseilles, where, 
except for a visit to Italy, he remained till he died. 

In a city of eccentric characters, whose prototype is the 
exuberant “ Marius”? who supplies French comic papers 
with so many unquotable boastings—reminiscences of the 
gabs of the troubadours—Monticelli slowly grew into a local 
oddity. He worked with astonishing swiftness, and then, 
his picture completed, would sit at a café on the Cannebiére 
and sell it to the first client amenable. He was called by 
his fellow-citizens the Fada, which means something like 
our English “ natural,’ or harmless lunatic. His _bio- 
graphers differ as to whether he really became mad, but 
he certainly removed farther and farther into a kingdom of 
his own imagination. “ I have just come from the moon,” 
he would say when an acquaintance greeted him, and the 
absinthe at his elbow had probably facilitated the voyage. 
Yet, as he himself became more and more remote, his work 
grew increasingly realistic. The enchanted parks through 
which moved the heavily-velveted ladies and cavaliers gave 
place to a series of paintings which convey as no others 
have done the glittering squalor of Marseilles, its crumbling 
tenement-palaces, its harbour, and the coruscating jewellery 
of its stalls of flowers and shell-fish. 

He died in 1876, and his best epitaph occurs in passages 
in Van Gogh’s letters. ‘“‘ We will try to prove to the good 
folk that Monticelli did not wholly die sprawled over the 
café tables of the Cannebiére, but the good old chap’s still 
alive,”’ and, “* Considering all the wretchedness of Monticelli’s 
last years is there any reason to be surprised that he gave 
way under a too heavy load, and has one any right to 
deduce from that that artistically speaking he came short 
in his work? I do not believe it; he had a power of logical 
calculation and originality as a painter, such that it is still 
to be regretted that he had not the staying power to make 
its flowering more complete.” 

Posterity has come round to Van Gogh’s opinion of him. 
** T paint for thirty years hence,” he used to say, as he sold a 
picture for the price of a few drinks. At the beginning of 
the century he had a burst of popularity. On many of his 
pictures the dealers had obliterated his name and substi- 
tuted that of Diaz. A process in the opposite direction then 
took place, and stocks of Diaz were brought out and sold 
with Monticelli’s signature. The confusion surrounding his 
personality spread to his work. But he is one more example 
of the fact that in matters of art it is unwise to cry “ Fada!” 
too soon. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
ON BEING IN THE LIMELIGHT 


FANCY men are divided into two sorts: a very large 

I majority who in very different degrees like being in 

the limelight—from those on the right or violet end 

of the spectrum, who would just as soon be talked about 

as not, to those at the deep red end, with whom it is a 

consuming passion—and a small minority to whom it is 

an abomination, like toothache, or a blow in the face, or 

prolonged insomnia, or a dread of madness, or the sudden 
loss of affection, or any other intolerable thing. 

It is not to be pretended that this minority which hates 
notoriety is normal. It does not consist of men who, though 
in small numbers among their fellows, are to be commended 
for feeling a sentiment which is, after all, human, natural 
and right. No. The man who cannot bear publicity, 
who hates it with a fierce hatred, who flies from it as from 
a forest fire, is not pursuing the ends of his being. He is 
a crank, and there is no excuse for him—except that cranks 
must needs be, even to their own destruction and suffering. 

The proof that this is so, is, that your normal man, even 
though he have but a faint or hitherto unaroused appetite 
for being the subject of other men’s attention, takes it for 
granted that anyone in the limelight is worthy of the 
attention he receives. He also takes it for granted that, 
other things being equal, it is a pleasure as well as an 
advantage to have the lantern beam turned full on to one’s 
own weak face. 

And another proof that only your crank fears publicity 
is the way in which very young men look at the affair. 
Even those who make themselves ridiculous in age by their 
efforts at concealment would, when they are very young, 
have thought public recognition an enviable thing. I never 
in my own trade met a young man yet who had not, when 
he first saw his name in print, felt a thrill of pleasure. 
I certainly did. It was from the top of a bus in Charing 
Cross. I saw it on a poster in the year 1890. 

There is perhaps a third kind of man who does not mind 
the limelight, who, when he gets plenty of it, even finds a 
natural pleasure in it, but who has not got blasé. This 
kind of man may, of course, turn into a furious hater of 
publicity if publicity pursues him; but as like as not he 
will only remain mildly opposed to it and avoid it with 
discretion. 

Such a man having been, for instance, a much-discussed 
Cabinet Minister, or the chief actor in a well-known trial, 
or perhaps a reprieved murderer coming back out of prison 
into the world again, will still feel some lingering pride in 
the great place he once held; but he has had his fill of it, 
and is willing enough to repose. If now and then chance 
visitors turn up to call upon him with deference in his quiet 
country retreat, he is not unflattered, though he begins to 
get a little annoyed when they come more than once a week. 

The man who treats the limelight like poison, being a 
crank, is comic. He can be comic in two ways: either 
through his antics and subterfuges, when he is well known 
and people are really trying to thrust his name forward, 
or through his absurd exaggeration of the place he really 
holds, and his idea that he is a public man when he isn’t 
one at all. 

About half a generation ago there was a peer of this sort 
who got it into his head that his title was in everybody’s 
mind, though as a fact not one in a thousand of his fellow- 
citizens had ever heard it. He would never take a train 
till after dark, and even then he would pull a soft hat down 
well over his face on the platform. He was not rich, yet 





he bribed guards heavily to keep him alone in the carriage, 


and sometimes he would reserve a whole carriage for himself, 
When he walked in his gardens, if he thought he heard 
a vehicle going past the lodge he would dart into the 
bushes—which, by the way, were rhododendrons (that I may 
add verisimilitude). 

But the greater part of those who dread publicity are 
right in their dread, because they are very well known, 
and, if they did not take precautions, would find themselves 
in the full tortures of the glare. 

One of the greatest of the poets of my youth so suffered 
from the attention of strangers that he built himself a high 
garden wall; but this did not completely protect him, 
for the little boys of the place used to put ladders against 
it and sell for a penny to enthusiastic tourists, especially 
those who had come from overseas, the right to mount 
these ladders and peep over at the Genius. Other men 
too famous I have known to adopt the bolder method of 
going about as someone else. 

I knew one such myself. He was a great artist, and he 
had fled from the world to the desert; that is, to the part 
of Paris which lies between the Luxembourg Gardens and 
the river. There he had a tiny little set of two rooms 
and was at peace. Now I suddenly met this man, whom 
I greatly revered (and whom I will call Bugg). He was 
a hero to me, as the famous old are to the infamous young. 
I came full upon him on the river pavement of the Quai 
Voltaire, and I said, in a startled welcome, “‘ Oh, Mr. Bugg ! ” 

He looked me full in the face with his dark, melancholy 
eyes, not discourteously nor unkindly, and said, in his 
silvery voice : 

“* Pardon, M’sieur. Je ne suis pas Mister Bugg. Votre 
erreur est naturelle. On me prend souvent pour Mister Bugg. 
Il parait que je lui ressemble.” 

He bowed, took off his hat with a flourish (thereby 
disclosing his quite unmistakable hair), and so passed off 
in his loneliness. 

With very rich men, when they suffer from this terror, 
it is mixed up, of course, with that more rational terror, 
that someone may bite their ear, touch them, or whatever 
may be the modern slang for borrowing money. I knew 
one such man who was the kindest and best of hosts. He is 
dead now, or I would not speak of him, but I am sure no 
one will recognise him. He was, I say, the kindest and best 
of hosts—yet on account of his great wealth he had sur- 
rounded himself with barricades and was only to be reached 
as are giants in fairy tales. When you got at him you found 
him full of knowledge on quite a number of things, but 
especially Ivories and Burgundy. 

This man gave me a card which he had had printed when 
he was young, and which moved me greatly. There was 
his name on it—a symbol for vast wealth—and in the corner, 
engraved in beautiful small lettering: ‘‘ I will take a drink, 
but I will not lend you money.” 

To the honour of rich men as a whole, I think it may be 
said that they do not fear the limelight, though not many 
of them take a strong delight in it: they have other things 
to amuse them. 

As for those who feel a consuming passion for the lime- 
light, it is the custom to deride them. But, after all, we only 
deride them as we deride a man for any human frailty. 
It is a natural frailty this, even when held in excess. And I, 
who love my fellow beings, have not infrequently gone to 
a public meeting (though that is an exercise which I generally 
avoid) only for the pleasure of seeing some worthy man 
wallowing in the limelight and getting filled chock-a-block 
right up to the tonsils and back teeth with the intoxication 
thereof. When I thus take an evening off to enjoy the 
beatitude of my happy brother, it gives me an added pleasure 
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to recall his origins: the steps by which he has risen to 
the sublime height on which he, for the moment, stands. 
I think of his long dark watches on the hard wooden bunk, 
or staggering along the decks by night in North Atlantic 
weather on his way to look after the cattle between Canada 
and Liverpool. Or I think of him going on as a super on 
some obscure stage, saying, “ The carriage waits, m’ Lord!” 
then going out, putting on his rags again, and drawing 
his half-crown. Or I think of him delivering passionate 
temperance addresses from a chair at the corner of a muddy 
street. And then I think of him in all the fever of his 
election. And then I think of him as he was first accepting 
those rebuffs and insults which it is necessary to accept 
in the stony way to the limelight. And then I think of the 
first £150, how it became a thousand, and then of how 
the five thousand came, and when the twenty-thousand mark 
was touched. And how that useful tip on the Stock 
Exchange brought it up to a really substantial amount 
which made him free. And now here he is, out of the wood 
and into the limelight, and I am hearing his speech, and 
though it will be very bad as a speech and will read like 
nothing on earth, yet because he is soaked through and 
through with the felicity of the limelight there will be in 


the delivery of it something, I know not what, which will 
greatly please me. 


It will please me with the sort of pleasure I get when 
I see a child’s eyes gleam over a new toy. 


But to all this pleasure which I have, one mighty pleasure 
is added, which caps it all and makes it perfect—the 
secret pleasure I take in knowing that I am but one of the 
hundreds of thousands of little white blobs of faces, and that 
I am not myself upon the platform. 


H. BE.toc. 


Current Literature 


MEREDITH THE MAN 


The Life of George Meredith. By R. E. Sencourr. 


Chapman 
and Hall. 16s. 


There are authors who gain a recognition, a confident affection 
from their readers which their most enthusiastic admirers would 
admit were not in strict proportion to their literary importance 
or significance. ‘There are moods in which most of us would say 
that Charles Lamb meant far more to us than Milton and Goethe 
together. Thackeray arouses in some, and Dickens, the same 
kind of passionate, personal loyalty—a loyalty quite unshaken 
by our critical recognition that Flaubert, Turgenev, and Tolstoy 
were all better novelists than either of them. These men, how- 
ever, were great artists; a similar allegiance is granted some- 
times to minor men—to Frank Stockton, for instance, or, to 
divagate into other regions of literature, to Thomas Nashe, or 
to Robert Burton, or to Izaak Walton. The men whom we thus 
exalt may differ extraordinarily in their characters and in their 
works, and may appeal apparently to quite different moods in 
us, But they have one quality in common: they are always 
themselves in their works—everything they write holds in 
solution the entire personality of the author, whose self is con- 
veyed by it to his readers, and whose self they love. They may 
pose; but if so, the pose is natural to them, admitted by them, 
and displayed to us with no attempt at concealment. Artists 
who can do this—rather, who cannot help doing it—have a more 
extended appeal than the ablest genius who, when he takes up 
the pen, consciously becomes an author practising his art. The 
self-conscious artist, the man who arranges his quill and his 
position at the table, even though he be a Milton or a Goethe, 
a Wagner or a Wordsworth, will never win our whole heart and 
mind to him as do these others. For if a man has to recollect 
his attitude, and hold it carefully before he ventures out in 
public, we are immediately forced to wonder—What is he like 
before this arrangement? Is he very different after dinner? 


Or with children? No one ever dreamt of asking that question 
about Lamb or Montaigne; nor does one ask it about the 
greatest—one does not ask it about Shakespeare. 

It is the one question that we all ask about Meredith—or at 
least about Meredith the novelist. The present obscuring of his 
fame has affected least his poetry, and of his poetry the most read 
and the most accepted is Modern Love, in which he did almost, 
for a moment, succeed in being his natural self. Yet even there 
one has doubts. There is the grave doubt whether in some at 
least of the sonnets he does not attempt self-exculpation rather 
than self-revelation, self-giving; and of all literary sins self- 
excuse is the worst. A man may explain and excuse his actions 
and his opinions, he may defend his convictions ; but if he starts 
on explaining himself he may as well stop writing, for he is 
writing from a disintegrated personality. Something in his early 
life damaged Meredith’s integrity. What it was, whether it was 
one single thing, is doubtful. His uneasy social position; his 
relations with, and treatment of, his first wife; the dreadful, 
unnecessary tragedy of his son Arthur—all or any of them were 
enough to account for his failure to keep his vision single and 
his mind clear. Yet it seems likely that there may have been, 
in his boyhood, some event of which we know nothing that 
induced Meredith to adopt that magnificent attitude of his, to 
dramatise himself, and to put on a manner so unnatural that 
he would not allow himself to believe that it was anything but 
natural. In reading Mr. Sencourt’s biography one feels at 
moments that the author of The Egoist was a character out of 
Disraeli’s novels, superbly acted by Henry Irving. He says 
that his biography, which is authoritative, was written largely 
to refute ‘an entirely false estimate of Meredith’s character,” 
the currency of which he ascribes to an unnamed study—pre- 
sumably Mr. Priestley’s. Now, except that his emphasis on the 
tailoring business is rather different from Mr. Priestley’s and 
Mr. S. M. Ellis’s, Mr. Sencourt’s estimate of Meredith does not 
seem to destroy Mr. Priestley’s, which was that he was a great 
writer but not a great man. If we dismiss as comparatively 
trivial Meredith’s later attitude to his class-origin, the crucial 
points in any estimate of his character are the breach with his 
first wife and his treatment of their child. It is unfortunate 
that, while the great novelist’s family have consented to the 
publication of books that tell the facts about Mary Meredith and 
Arthur, no one seems to know all the facts, and no one has given 
us any hint of the story as it seemed to the brilliant woman 
who left Meredith after nine years of married life. 

Mr. Sencourt, here agreeing with all critics, treats Modern 
Love as an autobiographical poem, and he adds the extremely 
important statement that the Lady of those “ mock sonnets ” 
was Janet Duff-Gordon, a girl of sixteen at the time when the 
breach between Meredith and his wife threatened to be permanent, 
a girl whom Meredith passionately worshipped. He says also 
that no wife could ‘ fail to resent the generosity with which 
Meredith admired the women he did admire,” and “* even when 
he had grown old, his closest friends could not always detect 
when his attentions towards a woman were, or were not, 
amorous.” ‘This seems severer than anything that has been 
written in any “ unauthoritative’’ memoir. If Mary Meredith 
believed that her young husband was in love with some much 
younger woman, and out of love with her, any impartial critic 
would view her departure from him as an act that does not 
deserve the name of wanton desertion. This view can be 
supported from Modern Love : 

For when of my lost Lady came the word, 

This woman, O this agony of flesh ! 

Jealous devotion bade her break the mesh 

That I might seek that other like a bird ! 
If, then, there is ground for believing, as Mr. Sencourt thinks, 
that Meredith first gave his wife cause for jealousy, that she 
believed his love for her was dead, and so left him for Wallis, 
Meredith’s intolerant, implacable attitude to her, when she 
returned, desperate and ill, seems terribly poor in spirit. No 
doubt he suffered, too; but it must not be forgotten that while 
Wallis’s abandoned mistress, agonising to see her son, was 
wandering homeless from suburb to dreary suburb, Meredith 
was writing that gayest and most light-hearted of his books, 
Evan Harrington. 

Mr. Sencourt makes one statement that is new to me. It is 
that Mary Meredith, who, he says, “ inherited from her mother 
a tendency towards insanity,” went out of her mind. It is a 
pity he does not give his authority for this. Was Mrs. Meredith 
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ever in an asylum? Or was her madness only the deep melancholy 
of a disappointed, unfortunate woman, deserted by her lover, 
and refused by her husband access to their son? Mr. Sencourt’s 
account of Meredith and Arthur is also unlikely to change the 
opinion of those who believe that this great artist was, in some 
ways, a small man. Indeed, this book as a whole gives a worse 
impression, if it is read carefully, of Meredith in his family life 
than any record hitherto published. It leaves one with the 
impression of a man who refused to face any unpleasant fact 
that disturbed his intellectual vanity, and would not try to 
resolve the contradictions in his character any more than he 
resolved the incompatibilities in his philosophy. He did not 
wish to listen to any objections, when once his mind was made 
up; and he turned away from criticism as he pictures himself 
turning away from the pleas of his wife : 
She’s glad 

I’m happy, says her quivering under-lip. 

“* And are not you?” ‘* How can I be?” 

For happiness is somewhere to be had.” 

** Nowhere for me!” Her voice is barely heard. 

I am not melted, and make no pretence. 

With commonplace I freeze her, tongue and sense. 

Niagara or Vesuvius is deferred. 

No doubt the rages and the tears of Peacock’s daughter were 
capricious and intolerable; no doubt she was a hard woman to 
live with. It is not for the failure of the marriage that Meredith 
can be blamed, but for his hardness, his self-righteousness in this 
tragedy where each ‘“‘ was betrayed by what is false within.” 

His second marriage was as happy as the first was disastrous; 
no doubt this was chiefly due to the character of Mrs. Meredith. 
Mr. Sencourt tells us that Meredith said of her, “‘ She is a mud 
fort! You fire broadsides into her, nothing happens.’ No 
eruption from Vesuvius, no waterfall from Niagara. As he grew 
older his mannerisms became more pronounced, his deliberate 
attitude more fixed, his conversations less and less spontaneous. 
He remains—and that is what is really important—one of the 
greatest of English authors in that class where dwell the great 
authors who command one’s fascinated admiration, but never 
one’s love. He is with Congreve, not with Goldsmith; and his 
inventive power, his creative force, the range of his social comedy, 
put him at the head of these artists, the unconcealment of whose 
art would be superbly magnificent if it were not so self-conscious. 

R. Evuis Roperts. 


** Take ship, 


FISHER 


The Life of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
LL.D., Admiral of the Fleet. By Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Two vols. 42s. 


We cannot altogether congratulate Admiral Bacon upon the 
manner in which he has constructed this official biography of 
Lord Fisher. Lord Fisher was beyond all reasonable dispute 
the greatest man who has served in the British Navy since the 
days of Nelson. In many respects he was a much abler man 
than Nelson, and if in his prime he had had an opportunity of 
demonstrating in actual warfare on the sea his extraordinary 
personal efficiency and powers of leadership it is more than 
possible that his ultimate fame would have eclipsed that of his 
hero. But he lived too long and came most prominently before 
the public eye when his judgment had begun to wane and the 
garrulous personal conceit of an old man had begun to take 
the place of that intensely virile and comparatively silent self- 
confidence which had enabled him almost single-handed to 
overcome the intense conservatism of the Navy and remodel it 
from top to bottom into an effective instrument of modern 
naval warfare. More properly than any other single man in 
Europe or America he might claim by his prevision to have won 
the war against Germany. But when the war actually came, he 
was senile. He was seventy-two. His energies were unabated but 
his brains were not what they had been. It is perhaps unfair to 
blame Admiral Bacon for having devoted almost half of this 
two-volume biography to the senile period, because it was 
certainly during that period that his activities came most 
prominently before the public eye. But all the same, it seems 


a pity. He was not mad, but he was plainly gaga. 
Lord Fisher witnessed the whole transition of the Navy from 
oak to steel, from sails to steam, from sloops to submarines. 


He was on the 
He commanded the most powerful 


He joined the Navy before the Crimean War. 
China station in the ’sixties. 


ship in the British Navy at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
In gunnery, in torpedo work, in general seamanship, in strategy, 
in battleship design—in short, in every activity that was open 
to a naval officer he rapidly showed himself to be head and 
shoulders above every other officer in the service. He was master 
not by virtue of social influence, for he possessed none, but by 
virtue of an extraordinary energy and ability which could not be 
ignored. He had infinite courage, infinite perseverance, infinite 
capacity for work and more brains than all his naval contempo- 
raries put together. He was blessed also with an irresistible charm 
of manner which conquered all but his immediate rivals almost 
before they knew that they were being attacked. When he 
entered upon a new command there was fear and panic, because 
** Jacky’ Fisher’s ruthless methods of securing individual 
efficiency were well known; when he left it he left none but 
mourners behind him. 

He made plenty of enemies later in life, but until he came to 
Whitehall he made nothing but friends everywhere. He 
managed his life admirably, giving no serious offence anywhere 
until he was so firmly seated at the top that no one could dislodge 
him. Then he began to give offence all round, as a drastic 
reformer must. He retired inefficients right and left, or passed 
them over for promotion, which came to the same thing. He 
introduced all sorts of newfangled improvements: water-tube 
boilers, oil fuel, efficient compasses, range-finders, bigger and 
bigger guns, the Dreadnought, entirely new methods of selecting 
and educating midshipmen, and so on. In every instance he 
encountered fierce opposition from the most conservative institu- 
tion in the world—the British Navy—and always he bore the 
opposition down single-handed. Only in one thing did he 
not finally succeed. He wanted engineer officers to have equal 
rank with executive officers; but here he was half-defeated by 
the intense, innate snobbery of the Senior Service. He vastly 
improved the status of the engineering branch of the service, 
but he could not prevent boys who chose this branch being 
called ‘‘ greasers,” nor could he expect his weaker successors 
to carry on the fight. He thus made enemies at every turn, 
the most determined and powerful of whom was Lord Charles 
Beresford, a good and popular officer but not blessed with a tithe 
of Fisher’s brains. That Beresford, with his position in the 
service and in the House of Commons and his enormous social 
influence, failed even to wound Fisher or to delay any of his 
projects sufficiently illustrates the immense power that Fisher 
wielded in his prime. His was the brain not only behind the 
British Navy but behind every modern navy in the world. 
Everywhere his ideas were canvassed and imitated. 

But five years after his retirement from the office of First Sea 
Lord there came the war. Fisher was inevitably recalled and 
given the chance he had always longed for, of seeing the instrument 
to the perfecting of which he had devoted his whole life put to 
the test of action. But it was too late. He was seventy-two and 
a megalomaniac. Admiral Bacon makes a very creditable 
attempt to defend Fisher’s attitude about the Dardanelles 
campaign. But it won’t wash. The Fisher of ten years before 
would never have remained sulkily silent and then repudiated 
responsibility. He disliked the Dardanelles scheme from the 
beginning, but that was mainly because it interfered with a pet, 
but utterly lunatic, scheme of his own for landing troops on the 
Baltic coast “* within 82 miles of Berlin.” Admiral Bacon loyally 
remarks that it is strange that this project should never have 
received detailed consideration. Of course it did not receive 
detailed consideration; Ministers had more serious things to 
think about. It was intrinsically as absurd as a German landing 
in England would have been. A force, even a large force, might 
conceivably have been landed in Pomerania, but the difficulties 
of maintaining its communications would have been insuperable 
from the very beginning. Germany commanded the Baltic 
even more definitely and completely than we commanded the 
North Sea. We were never able to send a single shell to Russia 
through the Baltic. We got a few submarines through, but that 
was all. We could not have sent any big ship there, and the 
vast fleet of transports that would have been necessary to keep 
a million men fed and munitioned would have offered the most 
magnificent target that German submarine commanders could 
have dreamed of in their wildest moments—not to mention the 
fact that a single German battle-cruiser detached from the High 
Seas fleet—even the old Von Moltke—could have destroyed the 
sea communications in a single raid. In short, it was a hare- 
brained, insensate scheme. 
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Admiral Bacon’s almost unqualified support of Fisher some- 
times leads him into rather obvious absurdities. Thus he suggests 
that Fisher’s genius was hampered by the power of an ‘“ aged 
politician ”” named Asquith. Asquith was sixty-two, Fisher 
was seventy-two. A few pages later we find Lord Fisher 
hampered by “ this young politician,” Mr. Churchill, then aged 
forty-two. If forty-two is too young and sixty-two is “ aged,” 
then what is the exactly right age? And if age matters, what 
is the position of a man of seventy-two? 

In the case of Lord Fisher, age did matter. He had lived so 
hard and done so much that he was older even than his age. 
Now and then there was a flash of dying genius, but for the most 
part his name, like Kitchener’s, was more valuable than his 
actual services (cf. the opposite case of Hindenburg or, if you 
like, of Gladstone). Fisher was convinced that if he could be 
put in charge of the whole war he would win it at once by 
“a single decisive stroke,” and more than once after his final 
retirement he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George offering to do the job. 
When he resigned he sent to Mr. Asquith in writing a list of the 
minimum conditions upon which he was prepared to resume 
executive power. These conditions involved the exclusion’ of 
Mr. Churchill from any office carrying Cabinet rank; the exclusion 
of Mr. Balfour from the office of First Lord; the dismissal and 
exclusion of his old friend, Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, from all 
offices whatsoever; the delegation to Fisher of complete control 
of the Admiralty from top to bottom, including “the sole 
disposition of the Fleet,” all new construction, and “‘ the appoint- 
ment of all officers of all ranks whatsoever”; and, finally, that 
the First Lord should be reduced to the status of a Parliamentary 
Secretary. Asquith’s answer, of course, was to accept his 
resignation in the abruptest possible form. 

As we have suggested already, we feel that it is a pity that the 
senile vagaries of a very great man should have been recorded 
at such length by his official biographer. As professional head 
of the Navy in war, Fisher was a failure.“ In the same position 
when he was a younger man he was an almost incredible success, 
one of England’s very greatest assets in modern times. Why 
should that very late and brief period of failure be dwelt upon 
at such length? 


A STUDY IN REVOLUTION 


The Conquerors. By ANpR& Marravux. Translated by 
WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

While the publishers’ lists teem with bad novels, the world in 
which we live still contains the material for a dozen inimitable 
autobiographies. Those who have the experience do not know 
how to use it; whereas those capable of using it are generally 
so hampered by the nature of their extensive reading and limited 
personal associations that they must either create masterpieces 
or nothing—alternatives of which they commonly choose the 
latter. M. André Malraux, on the other hand, is qualified both 
to experience and to express. He is as discriminating as a good 
novelist, but the material he has chosen is, incidentally, so vivid 
and so exciting as to constitute in itself a ‘“‘ document ” of some 
importance. We are not told whether the French book,"of which 
the present volume is a translation, appeared under the guise 
of fiction or history. We have heard Les Conquérants referred to 
as a novel. Obviously, the author’s own experience plays a 
very large part in the story, if story it is. At all events, this 
narrative of a few months spent at the headquarters of the 
Kuomintang in Canton is unfolded almost as plainly and baldly 
as an official report. There is little expense in detail, in the 
picturesque; but such trimmings as M. Malraux allows himself 
are relevant and impressive. Their cumulative effect is oddly 
terrifying. 

When the narrator first set foot on Chinese soil, Borodin still 
dominated Canton. Hong Kong was paralysed by a general 
strike; news of its spread had been posted up day after day on 
board ship. No coolies met them when they landed. There 
were no servants in the hotel. The streets were empty and the 
shops were shut. Even the electric power-station was expected 
to fail, and Hong Kong reminded him of one of those gigantic 
electric signs which stood unlighted and useless above the 
house-tops. Could Hong Kong be disabled permanently ?—was 
the question which Borodin and his assistants were debating. 
Contributions poured in from branches of the Kuomintang 
scattered all over the Far East; Cochin China’s levy was brought 


by M. Malraux. For the strike could only be maintained as 
long as headquarters continued to dispense strike-pay. Funds 
were running low, and Borodin wished to clinch matters. by the 
promulgation of a decree forbidding vessels bound for Canton 
to touch at Hong Kong. His native associates hung back. 
It was at this critical point that M. Malraux reached the focus 
of activity. 

Thenceforward the interest of the book centres round a queer 
medley of revolutionary types. There is Borodin himself; 
“‘ with his half-closed eyes, his drooping moustache, and _ his 
prominent cheek-bones, he suggests an intelligent wild animal.” 
There is Nicolaieff, Borodin’s commissioner of police, informer 
and one-time agent of the Tsarist Secret Police. Against these 
two are pitted various native types; for instance, Hong the 
Terrorist : 

Any man who has cut himself adrift from the old Chinese life, 
from its rites and its vague beliefs, and who rebels against 
Christianity, is a good revolutionary. You will find this exemplified 
in Hong and in any Terrorist you may happen to meet. With the 
new idea of a death which involves nothing, neither compensation 
nor atonement, has been born the idea that every man has it in his 
power to overcome the collective life of suffering and to attain to 
that individual, independent life which is in some way regarded 
as the greatest treasure of the rich . . . to attain to an existence 
which is more actually human. ... The difficulty lies in trans- 
forming the vague wishes of the Chinese into resolutions. 

Opposed to him was Chen-Dai, the Gandhi of the movement, 
advocate of passive resistance and its “saint.’’ Garine, half 
Swiss, half Russian, the friend in response to whose invitation 
the narrator had come to Canton, is more clearly developed than 
the remainder of the characters. Fragments of his opinions 
come floating up through the story. “. .. There is only one 
‘right’ which is not a parody, and that is the efficient use of 
force’; while, elsewhere, he speaks of “* a passion more profound 
than all others . . . a passion that is sheer desperation, one of 
the strongest supports of force.” Haunted by his personal 
loathing of society and driven on by his absolute lack of any 
impersonal conviction, Garine had dreamed of power “‘ as a kind 
of relief, a deliverance.’ The contrasted motives of Garine, 
the intellectual anarchist, and Borodin, the more orthodox 
servant of Bolshevism, and the common stand which they are 
obliged to make against Hong and Chen-Dai, who represent 
extreme tendencies of the difficult native material which they are 
trying to handle, are boldly yet subtly delineated by the author. 
The manner is abbreviated and staccato—too staccato sometimes 
for the English translator, whose rendering, though on the whole 
good, is apt now and again to blur the significance of the dialogue. 
Here and there sentences appear to be mis-attributed. Les 
Conquéranits has enjoyed considerable success abroad. Both 
as an effort in narrative and as an essay in revolution, The 
Conquerors deserves an equally large sale. 
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BURCKHARDT’S RENAISSANCE 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacos Burck- 
HARDT. Translated by S. G. C. Mippiemore. Harrap. 
42s. 

Many years have elapsed since Burckhardt wrote his famous 
book ; but it is still read, admired and respected enough to warrant 
this new expensive edition. The translation used here is that 
of the previous English edition—from the German fifteenth— 
while the illustrations and some of the notes are new tous. They 
are the same illustrations that accompanied the most recent 
German edition. 

It is inevitable that a great deal of research should have been 
done anent the Renaissance since Burckhardt wrote his book : 
it is inevitable, too, that this research, combined with our changed 
outlook upon life. should have considerably altered our point of 
view about Renaissance ways. For this reason we must be 
content to take our Burckhardt with a terrific seasoning of 
footnotes—notes by Middlemore, Gotz and Geiger ; notes so copious 
and at times so overwhelming that the reader may sigh, wishing 
perhaps that Geiger and Gétz and the rest of them had seen fit 
to collaborate in a separate volume, entitled, let us suggest, 
Meditations upon reading Jacob Burckhardt. In the German 
edition the notes were all printed together at the end, an arrange- 
ment for many reasons irritating, but on the whole less irritating 
than this, wherein each page is shared by text, illustrations and 
notes; and Burckhardt not infrequently has the worst of it. 

But in truth we may be thankful that Burckhardt’s annotators 
have been so comparatively moderate. They might have gone 
further—have pointed out, for instance, that Bernabo Visconti 
had some good points, despite his likeness to ‘ the worst of the 
Roman Emperors”; that Sigismondo Malatesta was as much a 
muddler as a scoundrel, and that during the latter half of his life 
he was dogged by ill-luck; that in the days of Alexander VI. 
simony and the broadcast sale of indulgences were not the crimes 
that they later came to be regarded as ; that considerable sums of the 
money raised by these means were spent on curbing and ultimately 
crushing the Roman factions, which during the preceding lax 
Pontificate had once more grown bloodthirsty and powerful. 
Again, our science-ridden minds find it hard to believe in a ‘“* white 
powder of an agreeable taste” that put a slow, sure, stealthy end 
to the enemies of the Holy Father. What precisely did the 
Renaissance know of chemistry? What has become of the 
famous slow poison, and when will our murderers discover it 
anew? ‘Then, can we believe that the delicate and handsome 
Czsar, who charmed all eyes when the French King made his 
triumphal entry into Milan, was wont 

to wander about Rome in the night-time . . . because, like Tiberius, 

he shrank from showing his now repulsive features by daylight, 

but also to gratify his insane thirst for blood, perhaps even on the 
persons of those unknown to him? 

Let us be grateful for that “ perhaps.”” These Borgias are a 
very trap to the unwary, and one may think to avoid the sin of 
calumny only to tumble at last into the whitewash pail. 

Concerning such minor details, of course, it is obvious that 
contemporary records ran away with Burckhardt. The Renais- 
sance temperament was highly-coloured, passionate and cruel. 
It soared on its wings and swept the sky. To what unthought-of 
depths did it not sink? 

And what might not Cesare have achieved if, at the moment when 

his father died, he had not himself been laid upon a sick-bed !_ What 

a conclave would that have been, in which, armed with all his weapons, 

he had extorted his election from a college whose numbers he had 

judiciously reduced by poison—and this at a time when there was 
no French army at hand! In pursuing such an hypothesis the 
imagination loses itself in an abyss ! 

We will not pursue it, for it may be that Czesar’s eye was turned 
upon other things than the Papacy, and that he was not so black 
as some of the anti-Borgia chroniclers painted him. 

What, then, the question arises, is the point of reading Burck- 
hardt, if half his text must needs be amended, not to say refuted, in 
the notes? The answer is that Burckhardt was the first and has 
been the last to write so compact a critical survey of this many- 
sided period. The long, detailed analysis of John Addington 
Symonds, beautifully written though it is, must be left to those 
who can pursue the subject at their leisure. Nor is it less open to 
modern criticism than Burckhardt’s book. Burckhardt declared 
that his work was but an essay, in the strictest sense of the word; 
but he started many a specialist upon this branch or that of the 
road through Renaissance Italy, and the student must use these 


later writers to amplify his Burckhardt. Nowhere else will he 
find so wise and succinct a survey of the civilisation from which 
our modern culture hangs. Upon personalities, Burckhardt may 
sometimes be at fault. In analysing the mind, the trend of 
thought of the Renaissance, and its movements as a whole, 
nobody has surpassed him. So it is that Parts 2, 3 and 4 of his 
book are immeasurably better than Part 1. Part 5 concerns the 
social life, which calls for a roomier treatment. Part 6 suffers 
only from faults of omission. One could have no more stimulating 
introduction to a subject : the rest lies with the student himself, 
It is only a pity that the learned annotators have not provided a 
thoroughly up-to-date bibliography for our guidance. 

Concerning the present edition, it is enough to add that some 
of the errors in its predecessor have been corrected. The notes, 
previously full of false references, have been revised. There are 
still some small slips in the text. The illustrations are admirable 
in every way ; yet it is possible that some of Burckhardt’s admirers 
will still prefer him in a form that does not call for the assistance 
of a reading-desk. 


MR. MURRY AND GOD 


God. By J. MippLeron Murry. 10s. 6d. 

If one puts Mr. Middleton Murry’s writings on religion beside 
Matthew Arnold’s, one will have some idea of the general 
lowering of the standards of scholarship that has occurred since 
the publication of God and the Bible. It is true that the task of 
the religious philosopher is harder than it was in Matthew 
Arnold’s time; but one might hope that this fact would deter 
the amateur from attempting the task, at any rate in the tone 
of patronising blandness which Mr. Murry adopts. This new 
book of his is far worse than The Life of Jesus. There is no sign 
in it that he has taken the trouble to read any recent books of 
philosophical theology—he seems ignorant of Tennant and 
Thornton as well as of von Hiigel and even Miss Underhill. He 
is at times offensive in a way which can hardly be accidental, as 
in such a passage as this : 


Cape. 


Tell me that now in the year 1929 you veritably believe that 
Jesus rose bodily from the dead with the same simple conviction 
with which you believe that you are to-day alive, and will one 
day die, then I say that your world is a chaos, and, more than this, 
that I believe you to be a liar. 

It is perhaps his firm conviction of his own existence and 
importance that is the most significant thing in the world to 
Mr. Murry, and explains to a great extent the curious weakness 
of his metaphysic. He approaches Jesus as he approaches Keats, 
because he claims to understand their experiences in virtue of 
his own. Now this is only tolerable in a critic, whoever his 
subject be, if he first uses the great man’s life as a test of his own 
experience. No sensible man can be in the least interested in 
what Mr. Middleton Murry thinks of God, unless he has some 
reason for believing that Mr. Murry cares intensely what God 
thinks of him. Or, to put it in non-religious language, no student 
will bother to read the philosophy of a man who is not the servant 
of truth so much as one who will choose those aspects of truth 
that serve his purpose. 

We do not accuse Mr. Murry of conscious disingenuousness ; 
but his carelessness in critical matters—he implies, for instance, 
that the Jesus of Mark made no claim to rise from the dead—his 
casual use of language—he speaks constantly of ‘* Orthodoxy,” 
and seems unaware of the existence of a large body of Christians 
called the Orthodox Church—his at times pathetic and at times 
embarrassing personal approach to the subjects he is discussing, 
force any impartial reader to approach his new gospel with great 
caution. The gospel comes to little more than a rather verbose 
restatement of the familiar doctrine—recently so unfashionable— 
of the poet who appeals to science to recognise in ‘‘ a chorus 
ending of Euripides” a validity at least as important as any 
biological fact. Why to believe in Mr. Murry’s metabiology 
you have to scrap Orthodox Christianity—by which he means 
Romanism—he never explains; but he seems, to judge from 
some passages in the book, to be living in a rather old-fashioned 
world, where Huxley still fights with Gladstone. There is nothing 





in this book of general value which cannot be found, put much 
more clearly and more scientifically, in Mr. Needham’s brilliant 
pamphlet Materialism and Religion. 

What is peculiar to Mr. Murry’s God is the autobiographical 
prologue, which some readers will find strangely poignant and 
others will resent as an unnecessary introduction of personal 
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VISCOUNTESS CAVE 
ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE 


“The full-length portrait of a various and vivacious personality, with a fresh 


and independent vision.”—The Morning Post. 


“Whatever Lady Cave writes 


about she is always easy, gossipy, and charming.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND is 


1901 
By the HON. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
(now Viscount Mersey). 
‘He endeavours to present living monarchs of flesh and 
blood, instead of wax and paste-board effigies like those 
sad relics in Islip’s Chapel at the Abbey. His rapid portrait 
sketches are interesting and sincere.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
With illustrations. 21s. net. 


TIMES OF STRESS 


By COL. LIONEL JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
‘“No campaign was complete without Lionel James, the War 
Correspondent. Colonel James’s gay narrative relates the 
lively incidents of this arduous life and agreeable,’’—Daily 
Mail. With illustrations. 12s. net. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The AMAZING CAREER 
OF BERNADOTTE 


By the RT. HON. SIR PLUNKET BARTON, Br. 


‘ For general readers will serve as an excellent introduction 
and for students as an informed and authoritative epitome.” 
—The Yorkshive Post. With illustrations. 21s. net. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS 
IN POLITICAL HISTORY 


By the REV. CANON C, E. OSBORNE, M.A. 


The Scott Holland Memorial Lectures given in 1925, but in 
an enlarged form. They deal with the religious aspect of 
social questions. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE WEARY ROAD 


By CHARLES DOUIE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MAJ.-GEN, SIR ERNEST SWINTON, K.B.E., C.B. 
‘“‘ Thoughtful, sincere, unassuming: written with a direct simplicity that makes it 
appealing without sentimentality. He deliberately avoids the squalid side of the 
war. The very absence of ‘ purple patches’ carries conviction.’’-—Morning Post. 


6s. net. 

















New 7/6 Novels 

















MOLLIE 


PANTER-DOWNES’ 


new novel 


STORM BIRD 


By the author of ‘The Shoreless Sea.” 


SONS OF JACOB 


By MARY GRACE ASHTON. 
Author of ‘‘ Race,” etc. 


A LITTLE WAY AHEAD 


BY ALAN SULLIVAN 


A Stock Exchange story. ‘‘ A tribute to the author’s skill: 
this very original book.’’—Oxford Mail. 


THE CHINA VENTURE 


By DOROTHY GRAHAM. 


“This profound and powerful story, which we have no 
hesitation in describing as a work of genius.”"—Morning Post. 


DARK INHERITANCE 


By WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY. 
Tells of a moral taint inherited. 


ADVENTURE CALLS 


By KATHARINE WOOLLEY. 


Exciting things happen before a desperate throw wins success 
in love and war alike. 


INDISCRETIONS OF 
By RODNEY GILBERT. [LIN M ANG 


A picaresque novel: the confessions of a rascal Chinese who 
rises to great power, 


TO THE SUN 


A Romance of Shakespeare 
By A. E. FISHER 
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experience too private to be used as a symbol. It is at least the 
best-written part of the book, and to all admirers of Katherine 
Mansfield will have a precious if painful value. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Shifting Scenes. By Hatume FLANAGAN. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Stage Lighting. By Tnropore E. Fucus. Allen and Unwin, 
42s, 

Mrs. Flanagan is one of those lucky Americans—or perhaps we 
ought to say is American and therefore, in one respect, lucky. 
For America seems to be full of scholarships, not the dull kind 
which enables a man or a woman to work for a degree, or qualify 
for some sadly unremunerative post, but the joyous, delightful 
kind which simply puts money in a student’s purse with the not 
too exacting condition of going out into the world and learning 
something about it. 

Mrs. Flanagan, recipient of the Guggenheim Foundation’s 
bounty, chose to spend a year studying the European Theatre, 
and very good use she seems to have made of her time. She was 
already Director of the Vassar College Experimental Theatre 
(these things exist in America), and already knew more than enough 
to plan out an interesting course for herself. London, Dublin 
(where she met ‘‘ Ai”? and Lady Gregory), Oslo, Copenhagen 
(where she sat at the feet of Gordon Craig), Moscow, Petrograd, 
Riga, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Florence, Venice, and 
Rome, with Paris, of course, thrownin! It is all very exhilarating. 

Of course, there was a moral (if no other) obligation to write 
a book about it. This Mrs. Flanagan has done, and if she is a 
little too ecstatic about everything (except the condition of the 
theatre in London) who shall blame her? But the very necessity 
of taking everything in tends to make such a record a charming 
memento of a pleasant trip rather than a real contribution to the 
study of the European theatre. The mere student can get little 
good by swallowing down a dozen incompatible theories of the 
art of the theatre ; and Mrs. Flanagan, who is more than a student, 
might perhaps have been a little more critical, a little more 
insistent on some central point of view. The day of mere reporting 
{even of such intelligent reporting as hers) is past. Craig, 
Stanislavsky, Meierhold, Picabia and the rest cannot all be leading 
us to the Theatre-That-Shall-Be, for they are all marching in 
different directions—a spectacle inspiring while it lasts, but 
difficult to keep pace with. 

Mrs. Flanagan’s eclecticism, although she might not admit it, 
leads inevitably to a certain disillusionment. The theatre, after 
all, is to be the same old theatre of infinite varieties, rather than a 
demonstration of the unity of life, a new religion for mankind. 

This is, perhaps, natural enough. The theatre is not a religion 
but an art, that is to say, a highly individual affair. A theatre 
only produces something worth while when it expresses the 
personality of one man. The Latvian National Theatre at Riga 
was created by the genius of Muncis; Copeau and the Vieux 
Colombier are inseparable; the Art Theatre of Moscow is Stanis- 
lavsky. Who can doubt that Gordon Craig’s Theatre—if it 
existed—would indeed be Gordon Craig? The majority of 
theatres, it would seem, must always be commercial theatres, and 
attempts to lift them to a higher level must continue to be in the 
nature of forlorn hopes. It would be something if, in this country, 
they were even hopes. 

Books on the theatre by “‘ men of the theatre ”’ used to consist 
of diatribes against the “‘ modernists’ and the “ amateurs.” I 
wish we could say that we have changed all that ; but if we haven’t, 
the Americans have. Mr. Theodore E. Fuchs certainly knows all 
about stage lighting on its technical side, and he devotes extremely 
competent chapters to the discussion of such subjects as switch- 
boards, interlocking dimmers, and the use of olivettes. But he 
is also aware of the modern movement, and the pages he allots 
to the history of lighting and to a consideration of its future 
possibilities are a most valuable contribution to the scholarship 
of the subject. 

He pays a well-deserved tribute to the work of Irving as a 
pioneer of stage lighting. He was apparently the first producer 


to make light-rehearsals a regular part of his work in production 
(although he did not spend the anxious weeks over the matter 
that Belasco spends to-day), and he was the first to use coloured 
transparencies for colour-effects. He was hampered all the time 
however, by being compelled to use gas, with its inevitable jumble 
of heavy pipes, and the success that he achieved is therefore all 


the more remarkable. The invention of the gas-filled tungsten 
incandescent lamp made the path of producers easy, and Mr, 
Fuchs hints that something even more convenient is shortly 
to be brought into use. 

The diagrams and other illustrations are excellent, particularly 
those which endeavour to show the effects of different kinds of 
lighting on a statue ora face. Although few people want darkness 
on the stage, it is certain that many scenes in the English theatre 
are too brightly, or at least too uniformly, lighted. Mr. Fuchs has 
produced a standard work which should be on every producer's 
office shelves. 


THE PHARAOHS 


A History of Egypt. By James Barx1e. Black. Two volumes. 36s, 

Dr. Baikie, though obviously a very learned and, what is rarer, 
a very cautious student of Egyptology, has chosen in this book to 
write in a style quite different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed in most historical works, and especially in works dealing 
with ancient civilisations. Asa rule, excavators use a pen almost 
as weighty as a spade, and pile up sentences like Babylonian 
zikkurats. But Dr. Baikie is breezy and unconventional, and 
writes as if he were talking to an audience of private friends. He 
speaks of the priests as “ pulling Herodotus’ leg.” After naming 
a number of Pharaohs who are names and nothing more, he says 
he feels like the Lady of Shalott, ‘‘ weary of shadows.” He 
compares some stately dynast or other to Silas Wegg ; and when a 
vizier suddenly emerges as a king, he welcomes his “ old friend 
Amenemhat.” 

Whether Dr. Baikie will gain the approval of devotees of the 
*“ dignity of history ” by all this, we do not know; but we do know 
that he has produced a work which is vigorous and fascinating 
from the first page to the last, and which has the great merit of 
making these dead people live before us. He is on as intimate 
terms with Khufu, Khephra, and Khasekhemui as if their names 
were pronounceable and monosyllabic; and he lets us see that 
they lived lives, in all essentials, exactly like our own. He gives 
us short Plutarchian anecdotes, full of character and vitality; 
he quotes letters from wives to husbands, and scraps of auto- 
biographies. He is interested less in archeology than in humanity. 
He sets before us the civil servants boasting that they did the work, 
and their superiors did not, the fellahs with their hard but cheerful 
toil, the Pharaohs joking over an exile who has come back from 
Palestine with a beard. It is extraordinary how well we learn 
to know these people, mummified five thousand years ago, whom, 
in Dr. Baikie’s pages, we can almost see walking in the streets of 
Memphis or Sais, and whose conversation we seem to overhear. 
We are greatly aided by the admirable plates ; for the old Egyptian 
artists, even so early as the Sixth Dynasty, had gained the skill to 
reproduce human features with an exactness never surpassed. If 
any one doubts this, let him look at Plate X., with its portraits 
of Pepy I. and Prince Merenra, or at Queen Nefertiti on Plate 
XXII. 

Egypt, says Herodotus in a famous phrase, is “ the gift of the 
River.” Dr. Baikie starts when the River was just offering its 
gift, and carries us down through age after age till we reach the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, when the glory of the country was at its 
height, and was about to decline under the “ heretic kings ” with 
whom Mr. Carter has made us familiar. There were still a thou- 
sand years to run before the Persian conquest put an end to 
Egyptian independence. But already the history covers a period 
twice as long as ours from the invasion of the Romans till to-day. 
This astonishing civilisation, the creation of a narrow strip of 
land about the size of Belgium, and of a population never so great 
as that of London, is enough to put a little humility even into the 
present age. With all our machinery we have never exceeded 
the builders of Luxor, and with all our art we have never excelled 
the treasures of Tutankhamen’s tomb and of a hundred others. 

The peculiarity of this art is that it is almost exclusively devoted 
to the honour and comfort of the dead. The Egyptians were 
dominated by a fixed belief in a future life; and their great aim 
was to secure a good passage into it and a happy existence in it. 
When a Pharaoh was pleased with his servants, he had no better 
way of thanking them than to wish them a good funeral ; and for 
himself he took care that the funeral should be splendid and 
the tomb lasting. Around him were such treasures and imple- 
ments as he might need in the other world ; and, at least in earlier 
days, he was accompanied on his last journey by slaves to attend 
to his wants. Forone Pharaoh, at least, three hundred Nubians 
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GENERAL 
MEMOIRS OF 
A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


Siegfried Sassoon 
Illustrated by William Nicholson 
Mr. Sassoon’s book has become a classic. Mr. William 
Nicholson has illustrated this fine edition in colour and 
in black and white. Ready October 29. 21s. net. 
Limited edition, 300 copies, signed by author and artist. 


3 guineas net. 
COMMANDO 
Colonel Deneys Reitz 


‘ The world has had to wait 27 years for such a book as 
this. ... The brain of a romancer never heiu stranger 
experiences than fell to his lot. Every reader will agree 
with General Smuts’s words in the preface: “‘ To me it 
is a wonderful book—wonderful in its simplicity and 
realism, its intensity and absorbing human interest. ... 
The British Empire has had no more loyal servant than 
one who in his boyhood was a most gallant enemy.” ’"— 
The Times. 155. net. 


THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 
Henry Williamson 


The record of a visit to the battlefields, and a revalua- 
tion of war-time experiences. Mr. Humbert Wolfe 
says: ‘Easily the best anti-war book written in English.’ 


55. net. 
OUR PRESENT 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Montgomery Belgion 
Our beliefs about life, as expressed for us by Shaw, 
André Gide, Freud, and Bertrand Russell, are here dis- 
sected with a scalpel, and the question is asked: Can 
we believe them? Nov. 1. 12s. 6d. net. 


VANAMEE 
Mary Conger Vanamee 
he life story of a young American of great charm and 
vitality: he was able-seaman and newspaper man be- 
fore he became a minister of religion. He was killed in 
the War. ‘ A remarkable book... the picture of a very 


gracious personality. ... This is a book to —_ and 
re-read and read again.’—Star. ‘Vanamee is a very lovely 
book.’—Referee. tos. 6d. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS 
William Rothenstein 
A new volume, beautifully produced, of contemporary 
portraits. : 
Supyects: Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord Melchett, Albert Einstein, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Walter de la Mare, 
T. S. Eliot, John Galsworthy, A. S. Eddington, Wilson 
Steer. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE POETS ON THE POETS 


A new series of essays by contemporary poets on their 
predecessors. ; 

1. ANDREW MARVELL, by V. Sackville-West. 

2. Dante, by T. S. Eliot. 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE ARIEL POEMS 


Nos. 18-24, by W. B. Yeats, A. E., Walter de la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, James Stephens, T. S. Eliot, Peter 


Quennell. 1s. net each. 
Limited, signed editions, 7s. 6d. net each. 


BELPHEGOR 
Julien Benda 


Translated by S. J. I. Lawson, with a Preface by Irving 
Babbitt. A drastic examination of the attitude of 
modern France towards art and philosophy. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


Henry Williamson 
The Beautiful Years is closely related to Mr. Williamsen’s 
novel, The Pathway. That book was the record of 
William Maddison’s later life, after the war, and of its 
tragic ending: here is the story of his childhood. 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton says: ‘ I think it is only a ques- 
tion of time before Henry Williamson is recagnized 
everywhere as an authentic voice of a generation which 
is not yet sure of its power.’ 75. 6d. net. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 425. net. 


THE MEETING PLACE 
J. D. Beresford 


A collection of Mr. Beresford’s short stories. ‘ This is a 
volume which no amateur of the short story should 
miss.’—Daily News. ‘Neither by those who want to 
write short stories nor by those who want to read them, 
should this volume be missed.’—Observer. 75. 6d. net. 


DRUM AND MONKEY 
George Manning-Sanders 

‘ Emphatically, an original and penetrating piece of 
work.’—Morning Post. 
‘The book almost stings with its sense of real life.’-— Star. 
‘The connoisseur of the unusual cannot afford to over- 
look Drum and Monkey.’— John o’ London’s Weekly. 

7s. Gd. net. 


THE EMPEROR’S TIGERS 
Valentine Dobrée 


An allegory, by the author of Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind, 
with wit upon the surface and anger in the depths. A 
civilized, exciting book. 65. net. 


SEVEN BROTHERS 
Alexis Kivi 


With a preface by Aino Kallas. The greatest Finnish 
novel of modern times. Mr. Edward Garnett writes: 
* It is a distinction to publish so characteristic a piece of 
national literature.’ ‘A big wind of vitality blows 
through it.’—Daily News. 75. 6d. net. 


THE APES 
Eden Phillpotts 


A story of the Apes who ruled the earth before Man 
appeared upon its surface. ‘ Not for long have I read 
a book so thoroughly enjoyable. For humorous satire 
it is without equal.’—Star. 6s. net. 


MY BEST STORY 


An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own Authors, 
The following authors are represented: Arnold Ben- 
nett, A. E. W. Mason, Hugh Walpole, Somerset 
Maugham, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Michael Arlen, J. D. 
Beresford, G. K. Chesterton, Gilbert Frankau, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Sheila Kaye-Smith, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Sir Max Pemberton, Eden Phillpotts, ‘ Sapper,’ 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, Temple Thurston, HL A. 
Vachell, H. G. Wells, P. C. Wren, I. A. R. Wylie. 


7s. 6d. net. 
HUNKY 


Thames Williamson 


* Hunky is a portrait of the slow, simple, unthinking 
man, and a very good portrait it is. Mr. Williamson’s 
hero is alive and exciting throughout the book.’— Times 
Lit. Supp. ‘ Of Hunky, it is as hard to write critically 
as of a favourite dog.’— Yorkshire Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
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were not thought too many, and there is reason to believe that 
some of them, like the Hindoo widows, did not grudge their 
master this final ministry. Within the mighty tombs, fondly 
imagined impregnable, the great kings slept, like Barbarossa, 
awaiting the wakening. But the insatiable greed of robbers, and 
the insatiable curiosity of students, have disturbed their repose. 
Sometimes their own successors have been the culprits. It is 
now perceived how much of the renown of Rameses is due to the 
skill with which he manipulated old monuments, and made them 
celebrate his own deeds. We now know that, to some extent, this 
famous hero is but a plagiarist ; and that the records which speak 
of him spoke once of others. But Time, if its lame foot takes 
three thousand years in the process, does justice at last. 


ROWLANDSON 


Thomas Rowlandson. 
Studio. 5s. 


The Studio shows sound judgment and a certain amount of 
courage in admitting Rowlandson into its excellent ‘‘ Famous 
Water-Colour Painters’ series. To place him in the company 
of Turner, Bonington, and De Wint is only to perform a tardy 
act of rehabilitation, though his merit has been so long obscured 
by prejudice and misunderstanding that it is a surprise to find 
him at last coming into his own. It is probable, too, that he 
himself would have been equally startled. His enormous pro- 
duction, poured out from day to day to meet the demands of 
hunger, thirst and the gambling-table, can hardly have left him 
the leisure for calm self-appraisement ; and his own country, until 
lately, has treated him with the scantiest justice. For a century 
he was regarded as a pictorial hack-journalist whose coarseness 
placed him outside serious Victorian consideration. Only now 
are we beginning to realise the beauty and the sheer mastery 
of his work, and to respect the intellect behind it. 

The French in this respect were quicker than we. Daumier 
borrowed from him. Using the diluted Rowlandsonism of 
Caldecott as an excuse, Huysmans gave him a page of splendid 
eulogy in the course of his review of the official Salon of 1881. 
Van Gogh wrote from Arles to his brother: ‘ At the first oppor- 
tunity I will send you an engraving after a drawing by Rowland- 
son, representing two women, as beautiful as a Fragonard or a 
Goya.” His fame has been subterranean, but it has followed 
the line of great painting. Yet now that the artist begins to 
receive his due, nearly all traces of the man have been lost. 
Grego was rather his cataloguer than his biographer, and missed a 
great chance. Lives in those days were discursive and anecdotal. 
It is tantalising to think what a book might have been made out of 
Rowlandson in the manner of Smith’s Life of Nollekens. Mr. 
Sitwell gives us the date of his birth, 1757, and of his death, 1827; 
he tells us that Rowlandson’s mother was French, that he 
squandered her legacy and was a profligate and gambler. He 
had no more to tell. 

His criticism of Rowlandson’s accomplishment is happily less 
concentrated. It is a lively, combative piece of writing well 
fitted to its subject. Perhaps he is not quite fair when he says 
that “ as a race we are proud of no painters but portrait-painters,”’ 
for even in popular estimation Constable and Turner have always 
been honoured along with Gainsborough and Reynolds. We 
cannot judge whether he was fair or not in condemning “ the 
hollow, photographic unrealities and mediocrities of a , OF 
in blaming *s “flattery, soothing-syrup, and varnish.” 
Editorial censorship has deleted the artist’s name. But there 
are, unfortunately, only too many candidates for filling the 
hiatus. Mr. Sitwell makes point after point in Rowlandson’s 
favour with unchallengeable authority. He shows how un- 
erringly Rowlandson portrays the English character; his health, 
his breadth of outlook, and his hatred of cant, and the beauty of 
his early non-satirical work. The reproductions, which are 
excellent, present the purely pictorial Rowlandson rather than 
the caricaturist, and it may be regretted that one of the fiercer 
plates has not been included. ‘‘ The Tight-Rope Dancer” and 
“* Landing at Greenwich ” are themselves more than the money’s- 
worth. From the collector’s point of view, it is to be feared that 
Mr. Sitwell and Mr. Coke between them have gathered up the 
cream of the print-shops, so far as Rowlandson is concerned. 
After all, it is only the fitting reward of their perspicacity, and 
their good taste being a little in advance of the time. But with 
the exception of the London Museum, the dearth of Rowlandsons 


Introduction by OsBertT SITwELL. The 
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on public exhibition is lamentable. This book should demonstrate 
the need for a more adequate opportunity of viewing his work, 


T. W. Earp, 


INTELLIGENT FATUITY 


More Biography. By E. CLermmew BENTLEY. With illustra- 
tions by G. K. CHESTERTON, VictoR REINGANUM, Nicotas 
BENTLEY, and the author. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

How many years is it since the appearance of Biography for 
Beginners, written by “ E. Clerihew” and illustrated by G. K, 
Chesterton? Though one remembers having known it for a long 
time, the book still remains fresh. It is a genuine surprise, 
therefore, to learn from the jacket of this new book that the 
other was written while the authors were still at school! Mr, 
E. C. Bentley has become better known in the interval by that 
really excellent detective story, Trent’s Last Case, but he has 
written no more verses; Mr. Chesterton, on the other hand, 
has drawn many caricatures since the early days at the Slade. 
More Biography does not show much sign of change in either of 
them. Mr. Chesterton’s drawings still look like wonderfully 
sculptured sandstone; Mr. Bentley’s verses still have an air of 
lucky accident as though he had fallen downstairs and landed 
on his feet. In a book of this sort, in which the verse appears on 
one page and the illustration on the page opposite, it is really 
important that the drawing should add something to the verse 
(not merely decoration) and that the humour of the two should be 
of precisely the same kind. For example, this verse : 

George the Third 

Ought never to have occurred. 
One can only wonder 

At so grotesque a blunder, 

is not, by itself, particularly funny. But Mr. Chesterton’s 

drawing of George III.—a fat-bellied alderman with the gaping 

look of a codfish—makes the words resound with meaning. 

Sixteen of the drawings in this book are by Mr. Chesterton, and 

with the exception of an unrecognisable portrait of Mr. Snowden 

at the age of thirty they are very good indeed. There is no other 

living cartoonist who could sketch Pitt, Spenser, George III. 

and Milton so carelessly and yet vividly. The work of the 

other illustrators—Victor Reinganum, Nicolas Bentley, E. C. 

Bentley—is admirably precise and fanciful, but in some cases 

a little too delicately smooth for the ‘ biographies” they 

illuminate. 

The verses, of course, are the main thing. With Mr. Bentley 
it is usually a case of hit or miss. There is little variation in his 
method: he chooses a well-known name (the more pompous 
the better) and adds a perfectly fatuous comment. If the verse 
fails, it has no wit or grace to lean on; but quite often it comes off: 

It only irritated Brahms 

To tickle him under the arms. 
What really helped him to compose 
Was to be stroked on the nose. 

The words seem to tumble out in their haste to be heard, a sort 

of innocent gabble with no more satire than there is in a child 

mimicking a policeman : 
Signor Mussolini 
Disliked the name Sweeney. 
Anyone bearing it, he said, 
Would get a clump on the head. 

This sort of verse is really as difficult to write as, say, Mr. 

Humbert Wolfe’s lampoons, and it does not tire so soon. In 

spite of the similarity of many of Mr. Bentley’s verses, they all 

have a genuine spontaneity. What a relief, too, to find Tennyson, 

Dean Inge and Mr. Noel Coward commemorated in verse without 

a sting ! 


A KING’S CHILDHOOD 


Nursery Life 300 Years Ago. 
10s. 6d. 

The immense nursery in question was the Chateau of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, where, at the opening of the seventeenth 
century, the Dauphin Louis, subsequently Louis XIII, passed 
his early years. An immense nursery indeed, sheltering, at one 


By Lucy Crump. Routledge. 


time or another, nearly—but by no means quite—all the vast 
family of Henri IV.: five by his second wife (there were six, 
but one died), three by Gabrielle d’Estrées, two by Henriette 
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The great political biography of the year 


LORD 
LANSDOW NE 


By LORD NEWTON, P.C. 25s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 


Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” etc. With 
portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE 


With portraits. 








PARKIN 
By the late Sir JOHN WILLISON. With portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 








University of Edinburgh. 18s. net. (Tuesday. 
NEW NOVELS 
HANS FROST 
By HUGH WALPOLE. j7s. 6d. net. 


“It sends a penetrating searchlight into some of the secret 
places of the heart.’’— Fortnightly Review. 


The October selection of The Book Society. 


WHITEOAKS 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Jalna,”’ the famous 
novel which won the Aflantic Monthly prize of 10,000 
dollars. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With frontispiece and sixteen 
illustrations by L. RAVEN-HILL. tos. 6d. net. Leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Containing a new story and all the famous STALKY stories 
for the first time collected into one volume. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


By Sir W. S. GILBERT. With eight illustrations in 
colour by W. RussELtt F.iint and drawings in line by 
CHARLES E, Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS: 


Lyrical and Narrative. 
By W. B. YEATS. 











7s. 6d. net. 





THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 


By Prof. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Problem 
of Industrial Relations,’’ etc. 8s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘Professor Clay’s book 
deserves and will receive the attention of those who are 
Seriously concerned with the chief social problem of the 
day, whether as economists or industrialists, or politicians or 
undistinguished citizens.” 





WEALTH AND LIFE 
A Study in Values. 


By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “Work and Wealth: a 
Human Valuation.”’ 15s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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important books 


Obtainable at all _ Libraries 


Ready 30th Oct. 


The Biography of the late 
Marshal Foch 
by Major.-Gen. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K,C.B. 


The Fighting at Jutland 
by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N., & G.W.W. HOOPER, R.N. 7/6 


Mr. Crofts. The King’s Bastard 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


The Fruits of Folly 


by the anonymous Author of 
‘““THE POMP OF POWER”? (11th Edition) 21/- 


Ready To-day. 


The Duke of York 
by TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 1/6 


Margherita of Savoia 








24/- 


18/- 





by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 18/- 
The Queen of Spain 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 





Send Post Card for Complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY’S CHOICE 
Henry VIII 
by 


FRANCIS HACKETT 








VAVAVAVAY 


‘As I began to read Mr. Francis Hackett’s 
volume I marvelled that this had not been 
attempted before. Soon I rejoiced that Mr. 
Hackett and no other had thought of it. For 
Mr. Hackett has made a mighty good job of 
Henry and his wives. Evcry page of this book 
glitters and glows with colour—the moral and 
mental as well as the material colour—of their 
age. . . . Not once does the narrative flag or the 
grip on the reader’s attention relax.’ 
HAMILTON Fyre in the Spectator 


VAVAVAVA 


MAVAVAVAVAVAYVA 


‘What he has done is to arrange facts magnifi- 
cently, to produce Henry VIII, as it were, like 
a supreme stage manager, to get every ounce 
of effect out of the splendid clothes, the fierce 
tempers, the cruelty and valour of the time. 
Tere is at once trustworthy history and excite- 

ment such as Dumas alone could equal.’ 
Sytvia Lynp in the Daily News 
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Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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d’Entragues. All these spent some years at St. Germain, amid 
sundry children of the nobility, who were sent there as to a 
fashionable school, and the children, too, of those who were 
gathered together in vast numbers to tend the little flock. 

Fortunately for the contours of her book, Miss Crump is not 
concerned with the doings of them all. She restricts herself to 
the Dauphin, and her chief source is the journal of Dr. Héroard, 
who was the Dauphin’s physician. Other sources she draws 
upon to amplify and explain, making in all a fairly vivid picture 
of social life in the reign of Henri IV. It is interesting to see 
the future Louis XIII. as a difficult, sensitive child, not unintelli- 
gent—though it is a strain to believe with Héroard that at 
three months old he answered a question with a distinct ‘‘ No ””— 
loving music and dogs, and showing what would seem, for the 
age in which he lived, a singular fastidiousness about dirt and 
ugliness and smelly people. ‘‘ Oh, he has put his foot on my 
cushion, and then they'll put my face on it... .””. Of money: 
““I don’t want it. It isn’t pretty.’ On Maundy Thursday 
he flatly refused to wash the feet of the poor. “I don’t want to. 
They smell.’ In fact, he helps Miss Crump to make out quite 
a good case for the cleanliness of the upper classes in those days. 
Perhaps it was his fastidiousness that made him so tenacious. 
Nobody should wash in his basin, borrow his cushion, use his 
glass. But he had a jealous nature, and guarded his rights as 
well as his possessions: those precious rights of the Dauphin, 
frequently threatened by one or other of the little brothers who 
were not “ mamma’s children.’”” How absurd it is to denounce 
Louis XIV. as the first French monarch to recognise his bastard 
brood ! 

This is, indeed, a readable book, and only marred by that 
mist of sentimentality which seems inevitable when what rightly 
belongs to the domain of Memoirs is transposed into Drawing- 
room History. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Countess Tolstoy’s Later Diary. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

This volume of Countess Tolstoy’s diary covers the period from 
1891 to 1897; but most of the entries belong to 1891-2 and to 1897. 
In that last year she was fifty-three and Tolstoy was sixty-nine years 
old, and it is deplorable to see that increasing years brought them 
no nearer common understanding or peace. We must not, of course, 
accept Countess Tolstoy’s statements as evidence against her husband, 
except when corroborated; for she evidently writes of him in a mood 
of exacerbation and bitterness. But it seems fairly certain that the 
great novelist ignored, if he was not actually ignorant of, the most 
ordinary facts in woman’s physiology, and did not even understand 
the effects that bearing eleven children had on the sentimental, 
idealistic Sonya Behrs. Unfortunately, the continual strain between 
the two was not alleviated, except occasionally, by other interests or 


persons. Her children—except the eldest son and Tatiana, one of 
her daughters—were a disappointment and a worry to her. Her 
friends do not seem to have been much consolation; they were 


especially tactless in their sympathy about The Kreutzer Sonata, the 
personal aspect of which Countess Tolstoy wished to ignore. Yet, 
misunderstood and even ill-treated as she may have been, Countess 
Tolstoy shows herself, by her own confessions, to have been quarrel- 
some, hysterical, and at times nagging. She sometimes suspects that 
she is also to blame, and speaks of her “‘ uncontrollable nature ”’; and 
perhaps the motto of this miserable marriage can be found in the 
pathetic words she wrote after one quarrel: ‘I do not hear the voice 
of his heart.” 


The Case for India. By Joun S. Hoytanp. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Hoyland’s book is in substance a plea for immediate and com- 
plete self-government for India. It contains a great deal of interesting 
exposition and comment in regard particularly to the religious aspects 
of Indian life, but as a whole it is too plainly written to a brief to be 
very convincing as regards its main object. The problem of the 
Native States is not faced at all, nor in reality —though it is often referred 
to—is that of Hindu-Moslem rivalry. The most fundamental problem 
of all, namely, the maintenance of law and order and of the authority 
of the central government, Mr. Hoyland has apparently solved by a 
tacit assumption that the British Army is to remain, but is to be 
‘“* placed at the service of a genuinely Indian Government.” That, of 
course, is an impossible solution. No army in the world can possibly 
owe loyalty and obedience to two quite independent governments. 
That is the crux of the difficulty, and Mr. Hoyland ignores it. He 
suggests again that the condition of Ireland in 1920 offers an extra- 
ordinarily exact parallel to the condition of India to-day. A more 
misleading analogy it would be difficult to imagine. A great many 
people, it is true, said that Southern Ireland would never be able to 
rule Ulster, just as many people to-day argue that Bengal will never 
be able to rule Mysore, but that similarity hardly helps Mr. 
Hoyland’s case. Besides, the first demand of the Irish was for the 
removal of all British troops from their country. Few people again 
are likely to discover much cogency in Mr. Hoyland’s argument that 
the present plight of the South Wales miners shows that India may be 
well advised to eschew altogether the introduction of Western industrial 


methods. Incidentally, Mr. Hoyland favours the maintenance of the 
caste system, and explains all the horrors of child marriage, infanticide, 
suttee and temple prostitution as being due in reality to the very 
highest religious idealism. His book is not likely to prove very helpful 
to his cause. Indian Nationalism has a better case than he has 
stated. 


Public Gardens. By CoLertipGe KENNARD. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Coleridge Kennard has written a photographically accurate 
description of what life among the foothills of diplomacy is like. Those 
who reach the top gain perhaps sufficient recompense for what they 
have suffered during their apprenticeship; but everyone cannot get to 
the top, and the ordinary life of a junior diplomat posted to a Legation 
in Athens or Oslo or Buenos Ayres is not one which a clerk in a London 
bank has any good cause to envy. There is social life, of course— 
dinners and lunches galore—but almost always within the same narrow 
circle of official acquaintances. In London, of course, or in Paris or 
Berlin, or even in Rome, the young diplomat may manage to have a 
very good time; but such posts are reserved for the influential or the 
lucky or the outstandingly able. In most other places there is little 
but snobbery, scandal, and intense boredom. In the day there are 
telegrams to be ciphered or deciphered. In the evening there are 
dinners, at which one sits next to someone whom one has met almost 
every day for a year or so. Manners are everything; always they 
must be thought of. Scandals may be momentarily enlivening, but 
usually turn out to have no very real or interesting foundation. In 
any case, it is impossible to form any real friendships, because one may 
be transferred to some other country or hemisphere at any moment, 
without any real hope of ever seeing any of such friends again. All this, 
Sir Coleridge’s novel makes clear enough. The only fault to be found 
with it is that it is so accurate a description as to be almost as dull as 
the life which it describes. There is no plot and no characterisation 
worth mentioning. It is accurate enough; but it is like a photograph 
of a treeless fen taken on a dull day. 


The Missing Muse, and Other Essays. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


The missing one, of course, is Clio. Mr. Guedalla has remarked 
her absence before; and hoping, no doubt, to beguile her back to the 
contemporary Parnassus, he has strode through a variety of greater 
and lesser historical enterprises with the confident swing of Lord 
Macaulay, one hand holding the cloak of Mr. Belloc across his breast, 
the other raising, in elegant salutation of his onlookers, Mr. Beerbohm’s 
gibus. But Clio still lingers. The approach of the wooer is perhaps 
too deliberate, the manner too glossy; possibly she is not impressed 
by the spectacle of a peacock’s feather being balanced on a nose, and 
forthwith converted into a quill. However, the opening essay in this 
latest collection makes one or two simple and sound points about the 
writing of history in a very elaborate way; and then the fancy work 


By Pattie GUEDALLA. Hodder 














VAN GOGH’S 
LETTERS 


1886-1889 


This completes the trilogy of which 
the two nrst vo!umes were published 
in 1927, and covers the last four years 
of Van Gogh’s life and the final stage 
of his art. 


Illustr ated, 31s. 6d. net, 
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THREE Si UDIES IN EUROPEAN CONSERVATISM 
By E.L. WOODWARD, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. i5s. net. 
Mr. Woodward attempts in these essays to interpret to 


Envlish readers three aspects of the Conservative reaction 
in Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century. 


BACK NUMBERS By “STET.” 10s. net. 


These reconsiderations of Victorian authors, revised and 
enlarged since their appearance in The Saturday Review, 
have been from the first recognised as a novel form of 
literary causerie. 











QUEER BOOKS By EDMUND PEARSON 15s. net. 


T.P.’s Weekly : ‘‘ Mr. Pearson alighted on many curious 
treasures, and the book affords a valuable commentary on 
the lives, the customs, and the mental and moral out!ook 
of our immediate ancestors.” 


VINIANA By C. W. BERRY. 10s. net. 


Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘‘ Possesses all the virtues which 
a book about wine should possess. Distinguished by that 
quality which Hazlitt prized above all others—gusto.” 
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by 
GEOFFREY 
Moss 
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Price 2s. net. | 


Leading Contents for November— 
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begins. A group of “period pieces”: first, evocations of the 
Edwardian age, of the Yellow Book age, of the Noel Coward age, and 
(with here the darker polish of obsidian) of the General Strike. Then 
‘life studies ”°—of B. R. Haydon, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Churchill, Lady 
Astor, George Cadbury, Colonel Harvey and P. T. Barnum (the 
exigencies of journalism have obviously dictated the sequence); and 
thereafter some travel sketches, topical satires and complaints, and 
the like — all a little over-dressed for the occasion, it may be, but 
still, they catch the eye. The book is clearly a re-serving of tit-bits 
produced for the magazines and newspapers. The practised eye can 
usually detect the book or performance which called them forth, and 
often just where the editorial ‘‘ 800 words, please’? has made them 
glide to a standstill. Those who are not cast down in spirit by the 
sight of a very large tray of mixed patisserie being dumped before 
them will enjoy themselves. Others may observe, inter alia, Mr. 
Guedalla’s polite hope that he may some time ‘“ achieve those higher 
qualities for which gentlemen who receive free cc .ies of my works for 
review appear to yearn.” 


The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. By 
P. SARGANT FLORENCE. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

It is a laudable object to set out to persuade theoretical economists 
that they would be wise if they contented themselves less with purely 
a priori reasoning, and devoted themselves more to the actual obser- 
vation and interpretation of economic phenomena. Political theorists 
perhaps stand in need of the same advice which was extended to 
them a generation ago by Professor Wallas in his Tuman Nature in 
Politics. It is true that, while there has been in the past few decades 
a great improvement in the abundance and quality of social statistics, 
comparatively little use has been made of these in the field of either 
economic or political theory. Professor Sargant Florence therefore 
deserves every possible credit for the goodness of his intentions, and 
those who delve deeply enough into his book will find much excellent 
material to repay them. The form of the work is, however, in some 
respects unfortunate. It is too long, and contains a good deal that is 
superfluous. The author cannot quite make up his mind whether he 
means it to be a text-book of statistics as well as a treatise on the 
importance of the subject; and consequently he explains either too 
much or too littke—too much for readers who know it already, and 
too little to make some parts of his treatment clear to readers who do 
not. He suffers, moreover, from an unfortunate style; and some parts 
of his book read more like the report of a lecture than like a manuscript 
adequately prepared for publication. What he has written is, on 
many points, both interesting and important; but it could have been 
written better in less than five hundred closely-printed pages. 


A Manx Scrapbook. By W. Watrer Guu. Arrowsmith. 15s. 

This captivating little volume will probably rescue a good deal of 
Manx lore from an oblivion which is fast threatening the ancient secrets 
of a once charming island, now in process of being Anglicised and com- 
mercialised. It contains four long chapters, devoted respectively to 
the lore of wells, of the Rushen coast, of the old road, and of places. 
The present reviewer is not competent to sit in judgment on its 
accuracy ; it is doubtful whether any living man is qualified to criticise 
the general mass of its contents. Mr. Gill is modest enough ; he merely 
claims lifelong residence, Manx blood, and industry in converse with its 
inhabitants. Considering how few people are interested in the island 
from this point of view, he is probably fortunate to have found a 
publisher ; and the book cannot be considered dear in view of the fact 
that its sales must inevitably be small. 


China : The Land and the People. A Human Geography. By L. H. 
DupLrey Buxton. With a Chapter on The Climate by W. G. 
KENpDREW. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

This, but for the number of illustrations it contains, might very well 
pass for a Blue Book. It gives us a great deal of information on a 
variety of subjects—the topography and geology of China, its fauna 
and flora, its climate, agriculture, communications, languages, races, 
politics. Much of this, with its parched details, makes heavy reading ; 
but the specialist in one subject or another will come upon interesting 
passages. The general reader will probably get most satisfaction out of 
the chapter called ‘* The Geographical Aspects of Chinese Culture *’— 
which is the least geographical and the most human in the book. Mr. 
Buxton does not go very deep into the cultural and social institutions 
of China, but he brings out a number of significant points, especially 
in his comparison of the true Chinese civilisation, agricultural, peaceful, 
and democratic, with that of the Mongols, pastoral, warlike, and aristo- 
cratic. The plates and the maps and diagrams are, in general, very good, 


The Female Spectator. By Exiza Hreywoop. Edited by Mary 
PRIESTLEY, With an Introduction by J. B. PrresttEy. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
This book consists of selections from The Female Spectator, a periodical 
—one of the many imitations of the Steele and Addison Spectator— 
which was produced by Mrs. Eliza Heywood from 1744 to 1746. It 
purported to be the work of three women journalists of the time, who 
were described by the editor and proprietor in laudatory terms seldom 
used to-day—even by newspaper proprictors who are in the habit of 
praising their own editors, assistant editors and special feature writers. 
But there is reason to believe, with Mr. Priestley, that these three, 
Mira, and Euphrosine and the unnamed Lady of Quality, and the 
** army of spies ”’ in fashionable resorts, were ail contained in the person 
of Mrs. Heywood. However that may be, some of the things noted by 
this female Spectator make very diverting reading to-day: whether 
she is debating the possibility of flying machines, applauding the grace 
and dignity of snails or—under the masculine pseudonym of * John 
Careful °—animadverting against the immoderate and especially the 
early morning use of tea, * which, however innocent it may seem to those 
who practise it, is a kind of debauchery no less expensive and perhaps 
even more pernicious than those which the men, who are not professed 


aes, 


rakes, are generally accused of.’’ The more things change. . , , 
Modern John Carefuls have been heard, surely, to ery out, though in 
less stately periods, against this ante-breakfast debauchery. Perhaps 
their protests might be of more avail if they cited the beliefs of the 
original John, who warned the readers of The Female Spectator that 
“Tea, whether of the Green or Bohea kind, occasions a dejection of 
spirits and flatulency, which lays the drinkers of it under a kind of 
necessity of having resource to more animating liquors.” Perhaps 
Madam will ponder this as we ring for the early morning tray. 


Edinburgh, 1829-1929. Oliver and Boyd. 21s. 


In commemoration of the six hundredth anniversary of the earliest 
extant charter granted to Edinburgh—that accorded by Robert the 
Bruce in 1329—the Town Council authorised the preparation of this 
volume. The first part is devoted to a description of the ceremonies 
with which the city celebrated this event on May 28th, 1929. The 
second and more generally interesting part sketches various aspects 
of the city’s history since the fourteenth century. This part is wel] 
illustrated with maps, plans, and old prints of the city. Many aspects 
of the life of the burgh are here dealt with: of particular value are the 
chapters that describe the growth of the city, the history of its streets, 
roads, methods of conveyance, and street-lighting. <A very good 
chapter gives the story of the Trinity Collegiate Church and Hospital; 
this foundation, which Edinburgh owed to Mary of Gueldres, the 
Queen of James II., was swept away and utterly destroyed last century 
—despite the protests of the citizens—when an Act of Parliament 
entitled the North British Railway Company to appropriate for their 
purposes the site of Trinity College and Hospital. Some commemora- 
tion of the departed foundation is therefore doubly welcome. Other 
chapters describe the fights for Burgh Reform, the development of 
the Town Council, the duties of the Council in the sixteenth century, 
etc. The whole scheme has been admirably carried through under the 
able supervision of Professor Hannay; indeed, apart from its interest 
as a history of the city of Edinburgh, this book is a valuable illustration 
of the aims and vicissitudes of most towns during the past six centuries, 


God’s Country : A Short History. 
Barton. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
‘This book,” it is said on the title page, ‘“‘ has been set in a type 
called Bodoni. The composition, electrotyping, printing and binding 
are by the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. The paper is made by 
the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., Ticonderoga, N.Y.’’ And the 
first half-title announces “first and second printings before publica- 
tion.” But why all this should be so is a mystery. The book is a 
curiosity of mistaken and depressing humour, a thing as laboriously 
flippant as those dreary ‘‘ comic histories”? of England and Rome 
produced some eighty years ago by Gilbert a’Beckett. It is a cheaply 
satiric account of the history of the United States, wherein (as 
specimens of Mr. Barton’s lively wit) presidents are styled ‘* Misters ” 
and known as Andrew I. or Theodore the Well-Beloved, the Senate 
becomes the “* Seniles,’’ the Representatives the ‘“ Pueriles,”’ and so on. 
The humour in general is of the college-magazine level; why it should 
have been thought worth exporting in bulk to these shores it is hard 
to conjecture. 


Wind Harps. By Marion Cran. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

Here is a batch of all kinds of stories, stories of birds, of dogs, of 
lovers, of homes, of enterprise. Needless to say, wide as the stories 
range in thought and feeling, they never range in space far from a 
garden, and the practical gardener will find much in the book that is 
written for him alone. Mrs. Cran is well known to an enormous 
public for her gardening talks on the wireless, and she writes as she 
talks, easily and fluently. It may be that in the present book she 
is a little too lyrical for an austere taste; but even so she always has 
something practical to say, and whether she is talking of her Dandy 
Dinmonts or Siamese Cats, or of the Christmas present of some pansies 
from New Brunswick, which though sent years ago still make blue 
borders and carpets, and recall the message that came with them, 

’; or of the two weary London dressmakers 


Written and illustrated by Ra.rn 


‘** Pansies for thoughts ”’ ; 
who came into Kent and became almost celebrated horticulturists— 
in all this she keeps her reader interested. But why will she insist 
that Londoners are not gardeners, except occasionally and potentially ? 
In fact, of course, they do more magic under difficulties than the 
country ever dreams of. 


Money, Credit and Prices. By JAN St. Lewinsxkr. King. 7s. 6d. 
Professor Lewinski has packed into this small book a great amount 
of exceedingly acute criticism. Almost all textbooks of economics 
embody a statement of the ‘‘ Quantity Theory of Money ”’ as one of 
the leading principles of the science; and great use is made of the 
theory in almost all current controversies about banking and prices. 
That the theory is in itself ambiguous, and hard to state except in a 
form which reduces it to a truism, is widely recognised ; but it continues 
in use because it is felt to embody at least a valuable half-truth. 
Professor Lewinski not merely states the ambiguity, but resolves the 
theory into its various possible forms, and subjects each to a keenly 
critical examination. He is concerned especially to examine the 
bearing of the theory on matters of currency and credit, in connection 
with which it is most commonly invoked. The result is to throw 
great doubt on any form of it which either treats the quantity of 
currency as the sole, or even necessarily the main, determinant of prices, 
or regards the amount of credit as varying regularly with the amount 
of currency in circulation. His theoretical doubts lead him to a study 
of the history of the theory and of earlier controversies that have 
centred round it. He summarises excellently the controversy that 
led up to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and re-states the views of 
Fullarton, Wilson, and other leading representatives of the so-called 
“ Banking School.” His whole treatment is provocative and critical 


rather than constructive of a new theory; but in such a matter as 
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this the effective questioning of concepts which are still largely 

dominant in the financial world is the essential beginning of new 

constructive effort. In short, Professor Lewinski has written a very 

able and interesting book. 

Twenty Human Monsters. Jarrolds. 
18s. 

First and last of the twenty—Caligula and Landru—may be fairly 
familiar in their wickedness. But it is a merit of Mr. Barry’s collection 
that his monster gallery includes some not usually discovered in the 
many pieces of bookmaking of this kind. As well as Pritchard the 
poisoner, we get Andrew Bichel, a nineteenth-century murderer whose 
methods of decoying his victims, by pretensions of magic, made a lot 
of talk in Nuremberg before he was found guilty and broken on the 
wheel. Jonathan Wild’s unpleasant character has been often enough 
exposed and discussed. But even students of crime may not be very 
familiar with the case of the cynical murderer, Lacenaire, to whose 
richly-deserved punishment was added some moments of agony when 
the knife of the guillotine delayed its fall. These and other of 
Mr. Barry’s monsters are interesting enough in themselves and their 
wickedness not to need the rather platitudinous moralisings with 
which he prefaces his accounts of their crimes and punishments. 


By Patuie Beauroy Barry. 


The Molineux Case. Edited by Samuet Kuavus. 
Series.) Routledge. 15s. 

The record of this case—one of poisoning by post—in which Roland 
B. Molineux was charged in 1899 with murdering Katherine Adams, 
leaves one gasping at American legal procedure. The trial of the 
accused man was apparently preceded by a trial by newspaper, in 
the course of which statements and allegations were made in a reckless 
way that would make the hair of any English editor, brought up with 
a proper respect for the law of libel and the consequences of contempt 
of court, stand on end. And the actual proceedings, at the inquest 
and at Molineux’s trial, were carried on with little respect for the 
dignity of justice. Altogether, the case was allowed to drag on for 
four years. Molineux was twice indicted, tried and found guilty. 
The Court of Appeal set aside the conviction and ordered a new trial, 
and this time Molineux was acquitted—nearly four years from the 
date when he was first arrested! The first trial lasted more than two 
months and the second over three weeks. Some years later Molineux 
became insane and was sent to an asylum, where he died in 1917. 


(American Trials 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE output of records this month is small and not of extra- 
| ordinary interest. Perhaps the most interesting is the 
recording of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, 
** Appassionata,” by Harold Bauer (H.M.V., red label, two 12-in. 
discs, D.B. 1293 and 1294). It is strange how few of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas have been recorded. It is just as well on the 
whole, as there are very few pianists whose readings of these 
sonatas one would care to have. Mr. Harold Bauer’s performance 
of Op. 57 is a good one; he is at his best in the first and last 
movements, when his excellent technique is at the service of a 
high order of musicianship which results in these movements being 
given as a whole and not piecemeal in rhythmical fragments, 
as with so many virtuoso pianists. 

Mr. Delius’s Sonata No. 1 for violin and pianoforte is now 
recorded by May Harrison and Arnold Bax (H.M.V., two 12-in. 
dises, C. 1749 and 1750). Another new Delius record is one of his 
most charming orchestral works, ** Ina Summer Garden,” played 
by Geoffrey Toye and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., 
two 12-in. discs, D. 1696 and 1697). 


* * * 


Among the vocal records, the most important is the finale of 
Strauss’s opera Salomé, ‘‘ Salomé and the Head of Jokanaan,” sung 
by Gota Ljungberg with the Berlin State Opera orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Leo Blech (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, D. 1699). 

It is interesting to have one of Rubinstein’s now rarely heard 
songs sung by Meta Seinemeyer, ‘* Die Nacht ’’ (Rubinstein) and 
** Liebestriume No. 3” (Liszt), recorded with Dr. F. Weissmann 
and orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, E. 10901), and there 
is sure to be a demand for Handel’s “‘Ombra mai fu” and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” sung by Emmy Bettendorf (Parlo- 
phone, one 12-in. disc, E. 10902), although these two songs must 
have been recorded so many times by now that less hackneyed 
songs by Handel and Schubert would be more welcome. Two 
Hungarian folk-songs, ‘‘ Had a Horse” and “ Shepherd, see thy 
horse’s foaming mane,” sung by Keith Falkner, are something 
of a novelty (H.M.V., one 10-in. disc, B. 3105). 


* * * 


There are several new orchestral works recorded. Lord Berners’ 


** Fugue,” played by John Ansell and orchestra (Decca, one 10-in. 
disc, M. 64) has not been recorded before, and is an interesting 
example of a composition by a living English musician which has 
been performed a number of times during the last few years. 
Svendsen’s popular ‘ Carnival in Paris” is recorded by Leslie 
Hewart and orchestra (Decca, two 12-in. discs, T. 106 and 107), 


aateeene al 


but a better work is Smetana’s overture “ The Bartered Bride,” 
played by Julian Clifford and orchestra (Decca, one 12-in. disc, 
T. 108). A good recording of ‘‘ Salomé’s Dance,” from Strauss’s 
opera, has been made by Hans Knappertsbusch and the Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, one 12-in, dise, 
E. 10894). 

Among the lighter music, Percy Grainger’s ‘‘ Molly on the Shore” 
and ‘‘ Handel in the Strand,” played by the Victor Olof Sextet 
(Parlophone, one 10-in. disc, R. 429) can be recommended. 

G. P. 


About Motoring 
COIL v. MAGNETO IGNITION 


ITH Olympia still in being, I ought to be raving about 
some of the attractive new motor-cars which we are 
all either going to buy, or going to forget as fast as 

possible, seeing that nobody will give us more than 30 per cent. 
of what we paid for our present car in 1928. But in actual fact, 
these justifiable ravings shall be postponed a little, since I notice 
that a good many people are perturbed about the prevalence of 
coil ignition on so many modern cars. They have fallen in love 
with some 1930 chassis, but notice that it has no magneto. In 
the old days, coil and accumulator ignition had a most unsavoury 
reputation. They have possibly encountered a little mild trouble 
with the batteries on their present cars, though these batteries 
do not supply ignition trouble; and they are so nervous on the 
subject that they meditate switching over their preference to 
some less attractive car which retains magneto ignition. 


* * * 


The pros and cons of this controversy are perfectly simple. 
Coil ignition is often a trifle cheaper than the magneto, which is 
a great attraction to makers who are faced by ferocious competi- 
tion. It affords a wider range of spark control, i.e., of flexibility, 
to most engines. It normally facilitates starting up an engine, 
as its spark is fierce at low speeds, whereas a magneto spark is 
weak until rather a higher rate of revolution is attained. It is 
always simpler to get a car running after derangement of coil 
ignition than it is when a spare magneto has to be procured. 
On the other hand, the magneto is nowadays quite amazingly 
reliable, whereas the accumulator is the Achilles’ heel of coil 
ignition. Accumulators have a useful life of about two years 
on the average in motor-car service. Some careful drivers will 
keep an accumulator in good order for five or six years; but 
the average owner does not top up his cells with distilled water 
every month, and if his engine sulks on a cold morning, he keeps 
the starter button pressed until the cells are exhausted. So, on 
an average, two years is the life of the cells. Should an accumu- 
lator fail on the road, the car is stranded minus hooter, minus 
lamps, and minus ignition. This is a serious ordeal, which 
actually befell me last month. The full-charge gadget on my 
dynamo broke down on the Continent. I had perforce to 
continue with the dynamo running at half-charge. Shortly after 
landing at Dover, I found myself involved in twisty lanes and 
inky darkness with cells so nearly flat that I could either blow 
my horn, or run my engine, or use two microscopic side-lamps; 
but under no circumstances could I perform any two of these 
three desiderata simultaneously. If the car had been attacked 
with magneto trouble (which is unusual), I could at least have 
parked it with lamps burning until a tow was procurable. To 
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be stranded hopelessly without lamps in dark lanes is a fearful 
ordeal. 


* * * 


It will, however, be noted that the conditions of my ordeal 
were quite out of the ordinary. My full-charge gadget was to 
blame. It failed 1,500 miles from England, when I had no time 
to get it repaired by a local electrician. I took a sporting chance 
which failed by 15 m. to get me safely home. If I had not 
gambled, or if I had been fractionally more fortunate, all would 
have gone well. I should have stayed an hour in Dover, hired 
a spare accumulator containing a full charge, and all would have 
been well. But I could not possibly have installed a spare 
magneto in one hour, even if a spare magneto to fit the car had 
been obtainable; against which the odds were probably hundreds 
to one. The real point is that one always receives ample warning 
of serious trouble with coil ignition; I received it, and defied 
fate, receiving deserved punishment. With the magneto disaster 
descends out of a cloudless sky like a thunderbolt from Jove. 
Moreover, it is possible to protect a car against trouble with coil 
ignition. You may have trouble with (a) the contact breaker ; 
(b) the coil; (c) the distributor; (d) the accumulator. Points 
(a), (b) and (c) are common to magneto ignition if you substitute 
“‘ armature” for “ coil.”” Every practised motorist knows that 
serious trouble with the contact-breaker or distributor of a 
magneto is almost unknown; the same applies to the corre- 
sponding items of coil ignition. Turning to (b), a spare coil for 
coil ignition is cheap, compact, and easily carried; but one 
cannot well carry a spare armature for a magneto, though this 
is the item which may strand any car at any moment; one 
cannot carry it because it is very expensive and requires skill 
in replacement. In other words, if the owner takes care of his 
accumulator, he will never be stranded with coil ignition, and 
he will have warning of any trouble before it becomes serious. 
I blame designers for not incorporating a socket into which any 
improvised four-volt electricity supply can be plugged in 
emergencies; it would be so easy to use even flash-lamp cells in 
emergencies. And this should certainly be done on all cars 
intended for use in countries where garages and power stations 
are few and far between. 


* * * 


For the rest, there is no sound objection to coil ignition. But 
the user should attend to his accumulators, charging them up 
well all the year round; topping up the cells with distilled water 
at least monthly; breaking oil films in the engine with the 
starting handle on cold mornings before he operates the electric 
starter; and using his electric starter with judgment. For overseas 
use in the Dominions, coil ignition deserves the preference. For 
home use it merely needs a sensible owner. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is a slightly more hopeful feeling in the markets under 
l the impression that the forced selling that has been so 
prominent since the Hatry crash may have spent itself. 
The fact that the fall extended to every class of Stock Exchange 
investment indicates that to meet losses large holders have had 
to sell those stocks which were most marketable. If market talk 
is only twenty-five per cent. correct, the number of failures among 
brokers is going to be unpleasantly large—particularly in the 
provinces. It is probable, however, that most of the sales arising 
from this cause have been concluded, but markets cannot be 
expected to present a calm appearance until the settlement in 
the Hatry stocks is over. The unknown always exercises a 
deterrent effect. 
* * * 


Apart from general depression, Argentine railway stocks have 
had a special cause of weakness during the past few months, owing 
to poorer prospects for the current year as a result of drought. 
Although six thousand miles away, weather conditions appear to 
have been the same in Argentina as here, and according to a 
Buenos Aires brokers’ circular which I have just received, ** Rain 
has been the principal topic of conversation for the past fortnight 
—first because it did not come, and then because it did.”’ There 
will be a smaller crop, but the companies are all in such a financial 
position that they can stand something less than the record 
traffics they have been enjoying during the past year. As prices 
have also been carried down by the general fall, some of the 
Argentine railway ordinary stocks look attractive. Perhaps the 
most tempting is that which has been most frequently recom- 
mended in these notes, Buenos Aires and Pacific. Viscount St. 
Davids stated at the annual meeting held last week that the 
company could easily have paid an increased dividend for the 
past year, and he indicated that the carry forward was so great 
that, if nothing were earned at all, it would be possible to con- 
tinue one year’s dividend at the present rate of 7 per cent. The 
company should, however, have no difficulty in earning the full 


7 per cent. this year, and at its present price of, say, 93} ex 
dividend, this stock looks very attractive. The Argentine 
railways are taking vigorous steps to meet road competition which, 
moreover, in countries of long distances is never likely to cause 
the same trouble as in smaller areas. 


* * * 

While London has its troubles, it need not be thought that other 
financial centres are without any. For some time past Brussels 
has been in a state of semi-crisis owing to rumours of a big bank 
being in difficulties. As usual, these were false, but it would 
appear as though one of the big banks had got itself rather tied 
up with undigested issues. It is understood that New York, 
the usual fairy godmother, has come to the rescue with large 
dollar credits, and Brussels breathes again, while Belgium re- 
mains, as it has been for the past year or two, the most prosperous 
country in Europe. Paris, in spite of a plenitude of money, has 
been very weak, and Berlin has been the weakest of all. From the 
capital point of view, Germany is now a very poor country, and 
the losses incurred by the recent smash of its second greatest 
insurance company, although much smaller in extent, have 
affected conditions there more than the particular collapse which 
has taken place over here. A friend points out to me that the 
figures of increased deposits in the German savings banks convey 
a wrong impression. They do not, he says, represent larger 
savings by the masses. ‘These banks have become more like 
ordinary banks, and are being used for general banking business 
by tradesmen and small businesses. A large proportion of the 
deposits, therefore, is not savings, but represents the working 
capital of small traders. The conclusion of so large a German 
loan as £25 millions with the Swedish Match group may create a 
more comfortable feeling, but more encouraging to the German 
market is the fact that American lending has recommenced in 
the shape of a $5,000,000 Six per Cent. Ten Year loan to the Hansa 
Steamship Company of Bremen. This was offered at the rela- 
tively high price of 98, and although it carries conversion rights 
into shares, the figure at which these are exercisable is well above 
the present market quotation. The American markets appear to 
be taking the course best calculated to ease the monetary position, 
without causing a panic, and it is to be hoped that this may 
continue. Banking circles in London feel much more comfortable 
in this respect, and it may not be too optimistic to look forward 
to a reduction in the bank rate soon after the turn of the year. 

A. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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